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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
History of the Commonwealth of England, 
from iis Commencement to the Réstoration 

‘of Charles the Second. By Wititam 

Gopwin. Vol. 2, 8vo. pp. 712. Lon- 

don, 1626. Colburn. 

HavinG, on the appearance of the first vo- 
lume of this important aad anxiously expect- 
ed work, stated our opinion as to the author's 
qualifications for so interesting an undertak- 
ing, and endeavoured, at the same time, to 
explain the nature and character of this his- 
tory, as far as it had then advanced, we are 
spared, on the present oceasion, the neces- 
sity of many preliminary remarks*. In the 
course of our perusal of the present volume, 
we have no where traced any decline or les- 
sening of that spirit of inflexible integrity and 
philosophical power of observation, to which 
we then felt it our duty to offer our tribute 
of applause. The same generous anxicty to 
award his praise or censure justly, and the 
same strenuous determinat'on not to allow 
his own peculiar opinions unduly to bias his 
decisions, are apparent in every page of Mr. 
Godwin’s invaluable labours. He is no dry 
and dull narrator of facts, to which other wri- 
ters were accidentally denied access; he 
throws around his subject a colouring which 
few historians have been able to supply; and 
without the least infringement upon the stera 
claims of truth, gives to bis work a dramatic 
charm and attraction, which, perhaps, only 
one other writer of the present day can reach, 
He dives into the human heart with an al- 
most Shakspearian power, and arranges the 
intellectual treasures he discovers thee with 
equal dexterity and grace. Le sits among 
the little ard the great, the amiable and the 
vindictive characters of his era, an arbiter at 
once omnipotent, benevolent, avd just. 

In the review to which we have already al- 
luded, we extracted Mr. Godwin’s cloquent 
portrait of Hampden ; and as the present vo- 
lume commences with an account of an al- 
most equally important (though far less vir- 
tuous,) personage of the period, to whose 
conduct that of Hampden was as the anti- 
podes, and also, as it will show how nicely 
Mr. Godwin ean discriminate opposing 
shades of character, we cannot, perhaps, do 
better than insert it:— 

‘A _personage who occupies a memorable 
place in the history of the commonwealth, is 
John Lilburne. He was deseended of an 
ancient and honourable family in the bishop- 
ric of Durham, but, being a younger son, 
Was apprenticed at twelve years of age toa 
Wholesale draper in the city of London. His 
elder brother, Robert, was a colonel in the 
parliament forces, and served with some dis- 
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ee 
tinction both in the civil wars, and after- 
wards under the commonwealth: he was one 
of those who signed the warrant for the king’s 
execution. Another brother, Hlenry, was a 
lieutenant-colonel, and fell in the campaign 
of 1648. John Lilburne spent his leisure 
hours, during his apprenticeship, in reading 
the publications and frequenting the sermons 
of the puritans. Ie was naturally of an 
odust complexion and a fervent temper; and, 
being distinguished by one of the preachers 
upon whose public instructions he attended, 
he was by him introduced, at the age of nine- 
teen, 1637, to the notice of Bastwick and 
Prynne, who were at that time in confine- 
ment, under conviction for the writing of li- 
bels. He entered with great earnestness into 
the views of these men, and offered to take 
a voyage to Holland, for the purpose of caus- 
ing their books to be printed there, and then 
bringing them over to England. For this 
offence he was arraigned in the star-chamber, 
in 1638, where he received sentence to be 
whipped, pilloried, and imprisoned. As the 
conduct for which he was punished proceed- 
ed from a deep sense of honour and right, he 
was beyond measure exasperated at the suf- 
ferings and indignity to which he was ex- 
posed. During both parts of his public pu- 
nishment, he uttered bold speeches against 
the tyranny of the bishops, and from the pil- 
lory dispersed seditious pamphlets among 
the crowd. Ife was at length gagged in the 
pilory, and, being able to express himself in 
no other way, testified his indignation by 
stamping with his feet. 

‘Such was the early life of Lilburne, and 
he was thus prepared for his subsequent ad- 
ventures, Ile was naturally of an undaunted 
courage and an acute understanding. He 
defied all consequences, nor was terror in any 
instance able to alter his resolution and per- 
severance. He had, to an extraordinary de- 
gree, the spirit of a martyr; and, as he never 
doubted the rectitude of any of his convictions 
and actions, he persisted in them with an ob- 
stinacy which excited wonder, and assured to 
him sympathy and respect. 

‘Lilburne was a man of generous birth 
and ardent dispositions ; im addition to which 
his abilities were of no common order. It 
was, therefore, carly seen by the great leaders 
in the cause of the parliament, that he might 
be an apt and useful instrument for their pur- 
poses. He was a captain of foot in the be- 
ginning of the war, and was taken prisoner 
by the king’s troops in the action at brent- 
ford, in November, 1742. Being conducted 
to Oxford, he was, in the following month, 
tried for high treason, in bearing arms against 
Charles, where he made his defence with the 


same intrepid spirit that distinguished him on 








all occasions. Tis life was saved by a de- 
claration from the parliament, that in case he 
suffered, a strict retaliation should be exacted 
upon the royalist prisoners then in their 
power. Upon his return from this peril, the 
Earl of Essex testified his approbation of his 
conduct by presenting him with a purse of 
three hundred pounds. 

‘Thus far Lilburne had merely proceeded 
in accord with the parliament, and in support 
of the cause of the nation against the inva- 
sions of prerogative. If he had gone no far- 
ther, his conduct would probably, in a very 
small degree, have afforded matter for his- 
tory. The first subject which induced him 
to take side with one party in opposition to 
the king, against another, was the covenant. 
He had drunk deep of the principles of inde- 
pendency, and hated presbyterianism scarce- 
ly less than he hated the bishops. Essex, it 
appears, was very earnest in pressing upon 
his followers the taking the covenant, to 
which Lilburne would never submit; and, 
communicating ph gr ng ig to Cromwell, 
that officer procured for him a majority of 
foot in the army of the associated counties, 
in which independency, under the auspices 
of Cromwell, the second in command, already 
began to prevail. This happened in Octo- 
ber, 1643.’ 

In consequence of a quarrel with Colonel 
Edward King, the commander of the regi- 
ment to which Lilburne was appointed, the 
latter becomes his accuser, and establishes 
against the colonel some charges of imbeci- 
lity or treachery. King is, in consequence, 
removed, and Lilburne advanced, who, short- 
ly afierwards, rendered himself greatly dis- 
tinguished at the battle of Marston Moor. 
We have then a very clever comparison be- 
tween the characters of Lilburne and Crom- 
well, which, however, our limits will not per- 
mit us to give. 

Lilburne persists most pertinaciously in 
pursuing King, and thereby subjects himself 
to great inconveniences. He is engaged, 
also, in the accusation against Manchester, 
whom Cromwell impeaches as being false to 
his trust. Lilburne is represented as remark- 
ing, in the case of King, ‘This I dare confi- 
dently affirm, if there we had had fair play, 
and justice impartially, King had as sure 
dicd as ever malefactor in England did.’ 
And again, respecting Manchester, he ob- 
serves,—‘ He was impeached of treason by 
Lieutenant-General Cromwell, and had up- 
doubtedly lost his head therefore, if the lieu- 
tenant-general had followed it as he should, 
Kut such were not the purposes of Cromwell, 
Hie aimed at a change ofsystem. He de- 
sired to take the direction of the army out of 
the hands of those by whom it was ineffec- 
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tually, perhaps treacherously, conducted ; 


and he sought no vengeance and retaliation | 


agaimst those he removed. 

‘As a soldier Lilburne was no doubt an 
uble servant to the commonwealth ; but 
about this time, having engaged himself in 
public prosecutions, and in drawing memo- 
rials and petitions, he conceived the idea 
that he could Le more useful to his country 
with his pen than his sword.’ 

Lilburne having attacked Prynne and _ his 
principles in a pamphlet, noways remark- 
ble Prynne causes him, by a vote of the 
Hlouse of Commons, to be called before the 
committee for examinations, to give an ac- 
count of this ‘ scurrilous and seditious pam- 
phiet.” Lilburne consequently draws up a 
paper in vindication of his conduct, which 
Mr. Godwin quotes, and justly terms ‘a 
composition of singular temper and mode- 
ration.” Some delay occurs, but ultimately 
Lilburne appears before the committee of ex- 
aminations, delivers in the paper of reasons 
just alluded to, and is discharged) But Lil- 
burne was now contending with aman of a 
temper not unlike his own, and, at the in- 
stance of Prynne, he was sent for, in custody, 
to the same committee in the following 
month, ‘on suspicion of being concerned in 
several publications hostile to the Presbyte- 
nian system, as the Arraignment of Persecu- 
tion, an Answer to Prynne’s Nine Arguments, 
and Young Martin.’ Lilburne was detained 
one night in custody, and then discharged. 
Before we take leave of Lilburne, we must 
indulge in a quotation, the intense interest of 
which will be the best apolovy for its length: 

‘ Meanwhile he appears to have solicited 


the attention of parliament to his petition in | 


vain. He made all the friends he could in 
the House of Commons. Two several times 
he repaired to the speaker at his house 
limbly to crave his assistance: ** but,” says 
Lilburne, “ so lofty and high was hee, that 
he would not so much as looke upon, or 
speak with me, though I waighted upon him 
to his very coach.” binding that he made 
no progress in this way, he printed his pe- 
tition, and delivered above one hundred and 
fifty copies to the members of the House of 
Commons, as they went in. There must 
have been something greatly erroneous in 
Lalburne’s mode of proceeding, to account 
for this miscarriage. 

* At length, as a last resource, he repaired 
to Cromwell at his station in the army, and 
entreated him to write a letter in support of 
the petition. Cromwell readily comphied. 
This letter, dated the tenth of July, Lilburne 
also caused to be printed, and sent copies to 
many members of parliament. In it Crom- 
well says, ** He hath done both you and the 
kingdom good service; and you will find 
him not unthankfull, but willing to adventure 
himself as freely in the public cause as hither- 
to he hath done.” He adds, ** Truly, it isa 
gnef to see men ruime themselves through 
their affection and faithfulness to the public, 
and so few lay it to heart.” This letter also 
fuiled of producing the desired effect. 

‘ Lilburne was persuaded not to return 
from the armny, tll he could have the fortune 
tv be the bearer of some good news. Le 


accordingly brought the first letters of some 


advantage gained by the army, with “al 


true and punctual relation.” But he was 


received, he says, with no friendly welcome, 





. ve ” 
** but with scoffs and abuses. 
‘In his attendance in waiting on the 


Ilouse of Commons, July the nineteenth, he | 


had the misfortune to take part in a conver- 
sation in Westminster Hall, which brought 
him into new troubles. The subject was a 
story, in which Sir John Lenthal, marshal of 
the King’s Bench Prison, and his brother, 
the speaker, were principal parties. It was 
affirmed by one of the persons present, that 
Sir John Lenthal had received from Sir Basil 
Brooke, now a prisoner in the King’s Bench 
for debt, and who had been lately under pro- 
secution for a plot to betray the parliament, 
the sun of £60.000, which, with the concur- 
rence of his brother, he lad transmitted to 
the king This conversation was overheard, 
among others, by the Colonel King, whom 
Lilburne had so eagerly prosecuted, and by 
the well-known Dr. Bastwick. These ofh- 
cious persons immediately committed a part 


of what they heard to writing, signed it with 


Ee 








their names, and sent it into the house to the 
speaker. Bastwick was an implement of 
Prynne. The circumstance was so repre- 
sented to the house, that a vote was imme- 
diately passed for taking Lilburne and ano- 
ther into custody. 

‘ Lilburne was detained five days in the 
house of the sergeant at arms, and then 
brought before the committee of examinations 
to be questioned. Ile was asked, ** Did you 
not say, on the nineteenth instant, at West- 
minster, that the speaker had sent £60,000 
to the king?” He answered, “ Sir, I have 
been five days a prisoner, committed by the 
Ilouse of Commons; but [ know not where- 
fore. I therefore humbly desire to know the 
cause of my commitment, and then I will an- 
swer you.” 

‘« Sir,” replied the chairman, “* we ex- 
pect from you a positive answer to the ques- 
tion proposed to you, and command you to 
give it.” 

«« Well, sir,” rejoined Lilburne, “ then I 
answer you thus. L am a freeman, yea, a 
free-born denizen of England, and | have 
been in the field with my sword in hand, to 
venture my life and my blood against tyrants 
for the preservation of my freedome; and I 
do not know that I ever did an act in all my 
lite that disfranchised me of my freedom ; and 
by vertue of being a freeman, I conceive I 
have as true a right to all the priviledges that 
doe belong to a freeman, as the greatest man 
in England.” 

‘Tt is searecly necessary to add that the 
charge against the speaker was fully investi- 
gated by a committee of the House of Com- 
mons, and that he was honourably acquitted. 

‘This demeanour of Lilburne was constru- 
ed to be contumacious. Ile was remanded: 
and the next day he published a pamphlet, 
called a Letter to a Friend, containing a full 
narrative of what had passed, with animad- 
versions. This pamphlet was brought under 
the notice of the House of Commons by 
Glynn, the recorder; and at the same time 


“ce 


| Miles Corbet, chairman of the committee of | bers. 
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examinations, reported his behaviour whey 
brought before him to be questioned. — [jj 
burne was again brought before the same 
committee, and asked whether he was the 
author of a Letter to a Friend; to which he 
returned the same answer that he had given 
in the former instance. For this contempt 
the committee ordered him to Newgate. Tie 
house sanctioned the proceeding, and di- 
rected that the recorder of London Should 
proceed against him on the matter of this 
pamphlet at the quarter-sessions. He re- 
mained in Newgate till the fourteenth of Oe. 
tober, when Glynn moved that, no charge 
having been brought against him, and he 
having been brought to trial or discharged, 
he might be forthwith discharged, — 

‘The Ilouse of Commons was undoubtedly 
disgraced by these proceedings ; and the be. 
haviour of Prynne on the occasion was such, 
as we find it difficult to account for at the 
present day. 
Bastwick and Colonel King, respecting con- 
versation they overheard in Westminster Hall, 
of which information it cannot be doubted 
that Prynne was the prompter, and which 
was instantly followed up by a motion fo: 
taking Lilburne into custody, was to the last 
degree scandalous and malicious. Prynne 
published a pamphlet in answer to Lilburne, 
entitled the Liar Confounded, and at the 
same time recommended that Lilburne should 
be proceeded against criminally for having 
produced the piece to which Prynne replied. 
The doctrine of the presbyterians then was, 
that no beok should be published without a 


licence, in other words, that only one side of 


the question should be heard. They seriously 
persuaded themselves, that the greatest de- 
eree of anarchy and general mischief would 
arise, if every man were allowed, without a 
licenser, to prmt all that his mind prompted 
him to say. We may make great allowance 
for their prejudices; but we cannot but be 
shocked, when a man, Prynne for example, 
uses the implement of the press to load his 
adversary with the utmost opprobrium, and 
at the same time imputes it as a criine to 
him to resort to the same means for making 
his defence. 

‘But what construction is it just that we 
should put upon the conduct of Lilburne 
himself? England, and the whole English 
nation was at this time in a state of awtul 
crisis. Liberty or despotism, for themselves 
and their posterity, must be the issue of the 
contest. Lilburne talked greatly at large of 
the original purity of the parliament, of their 


just and pious authority, and of the virtue of 


his countrymen in being willing to adventure 
their lives in its defence. From the time at 
which we are arrived he turned against the 
parliament, thought that no man ought to 
tight for it, and loaded it on all occasions 
with invective and reproach. The man who 
thinks only of himself and his own wrones, 
we may be inclined to excuse, but he cannot 
reasonably be made the theme of our ap- 
plause.’ aw 

From Lilburne we pass to the Ifouse © 
(‘ommons, which now began to entertall a 
very natural alarm of its diminished poet 
Mr, Godwin’s indefatigable research 
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has enabled him to present us with some cu- 
rious information on this subject, particularly 
as respects the rival powers ot te préshy- 
terians and the independents. Ue is not, 
however, satishied with his success; and, af- 
ter remarking that ‘it seems to appear that 
ihe majorities were usually with the Presby- 
terians, but that, upon some important and 
rare occasions, the independents were ena- 
bled to prevail,’ he indulges in the following 
fine reflection :— 

‘Itis thus that history is obliged to grope 
its way, in treating of the most considerable 
events. We put together seemings, and 
draw our inferences as well as we may. Con- 
temporaries, Who employ themselves in pre- 
serving facts, are sure to omit some of the 
most material, upon the presumption of theis 
notoriety, and that they are what every body 
knows. 





AND WEEKLY REVIEW. 


Ile had, however, other views, though not of 
so direct a nature :— 

‘He contemplated with transport the 
growing divisions among his adversaries. lle 
was anxious to fight one of these parties 
against the other, till both should be destroy- 
ed. Sometimes he favoured the imdepen- 
Cents, sometimes the presbyterians. Ile 
comparatively liked the independents, be- 
cau<e they did not aim at a church-establish- 
ment for themselves: their cherished theme 
was a full toleration and indulgence for ten- 


der consciences: they had more recently and 


deeply feit the proscription and persecuting 
ispirit of the presbyterians, whom they had 


Ilistory, in some of its most essen- | 


tial members, dies, even as generations of | 


men pass off the stage, and the men who 


were occupied in the busy scene become vic- | . 
ed there were among them abie and ambi- 


tims of mortality. If we could call up Crom- 
well from the dead,—nay, if we could call up 
some one of the comparatively insignificant 
actors in the time of which we are treating, 


iug to him the proper questions, how many 


~~ 


doubts would be cleared up, how many per- | 


plexing matters would be unravelled, and 
what a multitude of interesting anecdotes 
would be revealed to the eyes of posterity ! 
But history comes like a beggarly leaner in 
the field, after death, the great lord of the 
domain, has gathered the. crop with his 
mighty hand, and lodged it in his garnet 
which no man ean open.” 


According to Mr. Godwin, the statesmen 


of the present dav rath ‘etrocrade j | 
y er retrograde in the | the immediate competitor. 


nore important branches of political know- 
ledge; and, calling upon us to afford that li- 
heral construction which is due to the men of 
former times, he says,— 


ments they make respecting questions of right 
and wrong, depend upon the circumstances 
in which they are placed ; and we must not 
condemn them for acts inseparably connect- 
ed with those circumstances. The men who 
took the lead in the proceedings of the Long 
arliament were men of profound judgment, 
OF extensive information, of large and com- 
prehensive modes of thinking, and many of 


resarded as their brethren, and with whom 
they still fought under the same banners ; 
and Charles believed that, with a little ma- 
nagement, they might be brought to endure 
episcopacy, which the presbyterians abhor- 
red. ° The king relied the more on the inde- 
pendents, because they seemed on the whole 
the weaker party, and because he apprehend- 


tious men, who would be easily accessible to 
such rewards as he might promise them. 
‘On the other hand, he did not forget the 


and were allowed the opportunity of propos- | advantage that he believed might accrue to 


him from negociating with the presbytenans 
In consequence of the new elections, of the 
battle of Naseby, and the other advantages of 
the campaign being wholly ascribable to the 
independents, and of the contemptible ap- 
pearance which the Scots had made during 
the present year, the presbyterians were for 


ithe time the baffled party ; and itis of the 
nature of the contention of factions, that the 


b ) 


one which comes off worst will often coalesce 
rather with the common enemy against hom 
they had before united, than vail its pride to 


‘The rotten part of the cause of Charles 
was his rooted ill faith: professions and pro- 
testations cost him nothing: 


‘thing fair that was done in negociating with 


‘The char; , 
> Characters of men, and tl Jo. | 
‘ the judg ‘an enemy: he never talked of peace, but 
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aud certainly vindicates the conduct of the 
former with much ability. Respecting the 
king's ofler to treat in person at London, he 
at once feclingly and acutely observes, that— 

‘This message, beyond question sufficient- 
ly expressed, that Charles regarded his own 
atiairs as being in extremity. It would have 
been a singular spectacle, to have seen the 
king voluntarily resorting to the head-quar- 
ters of his enemies. It is not difficult, how- 
ever, to understand with what views he pro- 
posed this step. He did not mean to yield 
to his adversaries. He firmly purposed not 
to excecd the concessions he had offered at 
Uxbridge. If he were not to alter, his end 
must have been to see whether he could 
shake his opponents. The presence of the 
king, under these circumstances, in the me- 
tropolis of the nation, could not have been 
without a powerfulimpression. ‘* The king's 
name is a tower of strength: his personal 
appearance would have been still more efti- 
cient. There is a superstition annexed to 
the very institution of monarchy. Man is 
essentially a feeble animal; dazzled and per- 
plexed with the aspect of guards and state, 
and with the majestic and gracious demeanor 
which kings in general know how to put on. 
The metropolis was torn and divided with in- 
testine factions. Charles had endeavoured 
to treat with and cajole the presbyterians and 
independents by turns Would neither of 
these parties be won by his inticements, and 
accept his aid to crush a rival they so mor- 
tally hated? It is impossible to conceive 
that some would not have given way. Let 
us suppose the expiration of the forty days 
approaching, as approach it must. What a 
sizght would it have been'to have beheld the 


‘king assembling his little train of followers, 
'and setting forth to retire into one of his gar- 


he held every | 


risons, to hold out as best he couid! We 
are not made of impenetrable materials. Such 
a procession could not have passed without a 


‘groan: and that groan would, to a certain 


with a crafty intention: he never made a/- 


coneession. that he was not at the time con- 


‘sidering how he should retract: till at length 


them imac yr 
‘em inspired with the most fervent and ce- | 


hii ine vet ‘ ‘ 3 ” 
tage love of liberty. It is far from follow- 
r in . : ° : 
‘sy DeCaUSe We, perhaps, in one point, are 


nore enlighte 
-nhightened th; Vv wer at we are | | ) 
than they were, that we are ‘sented to both houses ae oo oe 


rie P Me A na és 2 ° 
tter qualified than they were for politicians | 


and ‘lates . + a 
statesmen. It is probable that, consi- 


Len ne Politics as a science, they were much 
i te: almost any body of men of the pre. 
a, age, in the knowledge of what will con- 
nity, od nareeeneee of men in a commu- 
a = advance them most in intellectual 
provement, magnanimity, and virtue.’ 


After the battle of Naseby, the king’s hopes 
ee * field were considerably les- 
lor him wodlng y chances that now remained 
SuICCeSses ee we Se possible 
anticipat aa ontrose in Scotland, and his 

Pated army of Catholies from Ireland. 


of 


it came to that pass, that no party which 
might hereafter be placed at his mercy, would 
believe any thing he said. 

‘Immediately after the battle of Naseby, it 
was voted, by t'-c Llouse of Lords, that some 
course should be thought of to put an end to 
the present distractions, and settle a firm and 


well crounded peace, by sending propositions 
to the king. The next day, a paper was pre- 


missioners, recommending that the late vic- 


tory should be improved for the speedy sct- 





tling of religion and suppression of schism, ] 


a . 


for a vizerous prosecution of the war, and 
lastly, for reiterating the desires of the parlia- 


nient and effectual way, to effect a just and 
well-grounded peace.’ 

These hopes of peace were frustrated, to a 
certain degree, by the production of the king’s 
cabinet of letters taken at Naseby. Mr. God- 
win here takes a luminous view of the vari- 
ous propositions and discussions which en- 
sued between the parliament and the king, 


| ments of both kingdoms, in the most conve- | 


decree, have untixed the understanding of the 
people of England, and weakened the im- 
mortal love of liberty which now glowed in 
such a multitude of bosoms.’ 

Whatever disposition in favour of an ad- 
justment of differences may have existed on 
either side, the rapid succession of events 
seems to have rendered useless. Glamor- 
can’s negociation with the supreme council 
of the Catholics at Kilkenny ts brought to 
light, and throws an almost insuperable ob- 
stacle in the wav of an amicable conclusion. 
The king’s affairs daily acquire a darker hue, 
for—‘ Early in February, 1646, (Chester was 
surrendered to the Parliament. This was 
an important event, as Chester was the special 
oint at which forces could most advantage- 
ously be landed from Ireland for the support 
of Charles's designs. 

‘The remains of the royal army in the west 
continued under the command of Hopton : 
but, as discipline had long been at a low ebb 
among them, so the apparent desperateness 
of their cause rendered it almost impossible 
to prevail on them to face the enemy. Their 
commander, however, led them from Corn- 
wall as far east as Torrington, where they 
were in a manner intrenched, and in security 
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both from myself and others, as inay become | 
us towards one, whom, for personal worth, | 
and many virtues, but especially for your care | 
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from attack. Fairfax, in the meanwhile, 
came up with them in the middle of Febru- 
ary; and, by the gallantry of his own troops, 
and the heartlessness of the royalists, speedily 
drove them to flight, and immediately follow- 
ed them into Cornwall. 

* Ilere every thing was in the most hopeless 
state; and the condition of the Prince of 
Wales, who was nominally the generalissimo, 
became exceedingly precarious. He had win- 
tered in Cornwall, having in the course of the 
season made one or two excursions into the 
nearer part of Devon; but at the time of the 
retreat of Hopton, and the advance of Fair- 
fax into the extreme county, he happened to 
be at Pendennis; from whence it was judged 
proper that he should take to sea: and he 
accordingly landed in Scilly on the fourth of 
March. 

‘ Hopton was left with his small and dis- 


—_ 





obedient army, to make an end of his embar- 
rassments as he could.  Ilis soldiers, and | 
even his officers, engaged in familiar inter= | 
course with the followers of Fairfax, but | 
could by no means be induced to contend | 
with them in fight. Fairfax saw the situation | 
of the enemy, and opened an tesa | 
with Hopton in that generous and beautiful 

tone which peculiarly distinguished this ae- 

complished commander. Ile offered liberal | 
terms to all the members of his army, upon | 
condition of their no further serving against | 
the Parliament. * Lastly,” he proceeded, | 
“for yourself, you may be assured of such | 
mediation to the Parliament on your behalf, | 


of and moderation cowards the country, we 
honour and esteem above any of your party; 
Whose error, supposing you more swayed 
with principles of honour and conscience 
than others, we most pity; and whose hap- 
piness, so far as is consistent with the pub- 


lic welfare, we should delight in, more than | 


in your least suffering.” On the fourteenth 
of March, Hlopton’s forces were disbanded, 
and their commander embarked to join the 
Prince of Wales in Scilly. 

‘One closing attempt was made, to enable 
the king again to take the field. Sir Jacob 
Astley was detached from the garrison of 
Worcester, with three thousand men, the 
ereater part cavalry, to favour the purpose of 
Charles to quit the walls of Oxford, and ap- 
pear against the enemy. It was the kine’s 
design, by rapid marehes, and declining the 
fortune of an engagement, to augment his 
number with recruits, and wait the promised 
reinforcements from Lreland or from the con- 
tinent. Meanwhile his hopes were nipped 
inthe bad. The royalists from Oxford ad- 
vanced with fifteen hundred men to favour 
the junction. But all intelligence was so 
intercepted between the parties, that a body 
of forces, collected from the neighbouring 
garrisons, fell upon Astley’s detachment, be- 
fore he could obtain the smallest information 
concerning his friends. The resistance was 
spirited ; but the victory on the side of the 
l’arliament was complete. The engagement 
took place on the twenty-first of March, at 
Stow on the Wold, in the county of Glouces- 
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ject of curious speculation. 
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ter. Astley himself, Sir Charles Lucas, his | aii. 
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The hair which he intends only to split, 


second in command, and sixteen hundred | in spite of all his ingenuity, will sometime. 


men were made prisoners. Astley, a rough 
soldier, but a firm adherent to his King, ad- 
dressed his captors in these words :—** You 
have done your work, my masters, and may 
now go play; unless it is your pleasure to 
fall out among yourselves.” ” 

Mr. Godwin’s estimate of the character of 


Chorles is far from favourable in any point of | 
this monarcli’s hypocritical conces- | 


view ; 
sious, casuistical principles, and stern ob- 
stinacy, (the union of which our author very 
ingeniously accounts for,) find in him a 
severe Dut not an unfair censor:— 

‘The disposition of Charles upon the ques- 
tion of integrity and concession forms a sub- 
It was not casy 
to go beyond him in hypocrisy. We have 
seen the elaborate duplicity of his conduct in 
the affair of Glamorgan ; and it was a part of 
his established system of couduct, to specad- 
late upon the flaws that might lurk in his con- 
cessions, by means of which they might here- 
after be shown to bear a very differcnt sense 


from that which appeared upon the surface, | 


and be explained to be no way binding in 
conscience upon him who made them. But 
all this he regarded as fully consistent with 
the most inflexible constancy and resistance 
in other particulars. As to the way in which 
he conducted himself in the matter of Gla- 
morgan, and what divines have called on cer- 
tain occasions the esoteric and exoteric doc- 
trine, he considered this as an essential part 
of king-craft and state-policy, and held that 
no delicate political affair could be carried on 
without it. The double meaning, which al- 
most perpetually lurked under his overtures 
and concessions to his adversaries, was a dif- 
ferent affair. Charles was a profound casu- 
ist, and piqued himself upon his deep insight 
into that science. His duplicity, therefore, 
on these occasions, was not his shame, but 
his glory. Ie was satisfied, that, when the 
latent meaning of his proceedings with his 
opponents was fully explained, every one 
would perceive that this was the only sound 
meaning, would admire the dexterity with 
which he had started it, and laugh at the 
folly and well-merited defeat of those who 
had been its dupes. All this, therefore, was 
perfectly consistent in his mind with the spi- 
ritof a martyr, who would die in the midst 
of torments, rather than retract a creed, or 
subscribe to a proposition. As for himself, 
he would subseribe to any proposition that 
could be offered him, provided he was allow- 
ed to new-cast it in his own way, and insert 
into it the clauses and reserves by which it 
could hereafter be proved to be inconsistent 
with its obvious meaning, Afterward, in- 
deed, and in his extremity, he yielded on 
certain occasions to the bare and unqualified 
proposition that was offered him. But this 
must be set down to the account of the frailty 


of human nature, when the urgency of his | 


condition compelied him to depart from the 
principles of his character.— Nay, beside this, 
itis also to be eonsidered, that the man, who 
is perpetually splitting hairs, and forcing 
propositions out of their oby.ous meaning, 
will infullbly become the victim of his own 


| kpew to be false. 


break, and he wiil be betrayed into the eros. 
| est and most uncolourable falsehoods, when 
‘his original intention was merely to over- 
reach his adversary with convenient prevari- 
‘cation. It is scareely necessary to say any 
i thing of the pernicious tendency of the du. 
plicity here explained. It cost to its Inven- 
tor, or, more accurately speaking, to its great 
practical example, his life. 
| *On the present occasion, the character of 
Charles sustained a certain alteration. While 
he bad armies and garrisons at his command. 
and could retain the state of a king, he allow 
ed himself a greater degree of license in his 
avowals and asseverations. There is scarcely 
a sovereign on record, who scrupled less, on 
occasion, to invoke the name of God, and 
consign his sovl to perdition, if that were not 
tiae, which he most intimately and certainly 
Now, however, he deter- 
mined to take his stand upon some point. 
lie never allowed himself to doubt that he 
should be restored to his throne. But, if it 
proved otherwise, and if he could not be a 
sovereign, he resolved at least to be some- 
thing, and aspired to the character of the 
martyr of the church of Eugland. If he 
died, this would embalm his memory; and if 
he were restored, nothing, perhaps, would 
conduce more to that purpose, than the show 
of unalterable constancy to bis adherents, 
who, whatever might be the appearance of 
things, were secretly not reduced in numbers 
by the spectacle, so impressive to the ordi- 
nary feelings of mankind, of a king in adver- 
sity, stripped of his powers, immured ina 
prison, and dictated to, controlled, and over- 
whelmed with hardships, by those we are ac- 
customed to call his subjects.’ 

We have now reached that period of time 
at which a republican form of government 
was really and practically established in Eng- 
land. Charles had sought refuge with the 
Scottish army, but refusing to comply with 
the conditions laid down as the preliminary 
of his being received, — namely, that he 
should take the covenant,—all the appear- 
anee of authority is denied to him; he ts 
placed under a cuard, and is prevented from 
receiving even the attentions of the only two 
servants who had accompanied him to Scot- 
land. . 

We must here close our present notice ol 
a work of which our own day has reason to 
be proud, and for which posterity will be 
crateful, only regretting that our time and 
limits prevent its receiving more ample Jus 
tice. 











Old English and Hebrew Proverbs. Explain 
ed and illustrated by WittraM CAanven- 
TER. pp. 132. 1826. W. Booth. — | 

Tuts collection of Proverbs has been chietly 

selected from Bailey aud other well-known ar 

thorities: many of the illustrations are abridg- 
| ments from similar sources, but some of them 

are original, and others again are taken a 

Scripture. The Hebrew Proverbs, Mr. : “a 

penter says, appear for the first time te — 

present form, and have been selecte se 
the writings of the wise monareh of Israel, 
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wd the ant ient Ilebrew sages, of these, 
sherefore, we Will give some examples :— 
‘If any say that one of thine ears is the eat 


of an ass, regard it wot: if he say so of them | 


both, procure thyself a bridle. 

‘That is, it is time to arm ourselves with pa- 
tence when we are greatly reproached.’ 

‘As vinegar to the teeth, and as smoke to 
the eyes, So is the sluggard to them that send 
him. 

‘That is, as these things produce unpleasant 
seysations, aud induce vexation, so the slug- 
ard, or slothful messenger, produces fretful- 
ness, vexation, and anger, in those who send 
him with their messages and wait for his an- 
swer. 

‘Gnaw the bone which is fallen to thy lot. 

‘That is, he that hath an ill wife must pa- 
tiently bear with her: it may also be applied 
to other things.’ 

‘Go down the ladder when thou mariiest 
a wife, go up when thou choosest a friend. 

‘The meaning is, that we should not marty 
a wife above our rank, though we choose such 
a friend.’ 

‘While the dust is on your feet, sell what 
you have bought. 

‘The meaning is, that we should sell quick- 
ly (though with light gains) that we may 
trade for more.’ 

‘The bride goes to her marriage bed, but 
knows not what shall happen to her. 

‘The meaning is, that we ought not confi- 
dently to promise ourselves in any thing great 
success. Thus it is said, that a ceitain man 
said he would enjoy his bride on the morrow, 
and when he was admonished to say he 
would, ef God will, be answered, that be 
would, whether God would or not. ‘This 
man and his bride were both found dead the 
following night. Thus was the saying of Ben 
Syra verified.’ 

This exposition is evidently objectionable, 
inasmuch as the Deity and mortalare brought 
too much upon a footing; besides which, it 
has a tendency to promote superstition. 

‘He is pleased with gourds, and his wife 
with cucumbers. 

‘A proverb by which is expressed, that 
both the man and wife are alike vicious.’ 

‘It is not as thy mother says, but as thy 
ucighbours say. 

‘The meaning is, that we are not to regard 
the praises of a near relation, who is likely to 
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[lebrew Proverbs,—a proof that we approve 
ofthem. The convenient size of the book for 
the pocket, and the matter and manner of it 
are much in its favour, and common sense 
might become more common if the multitude 
would make themselves masters of these 
Proverbs, and be guided by them. 





Lhe Last of the Mohicans; « Narrative of 


1757. By the Author of the Spy, Pilot, 
ke. 3 vols. 12mo. pp. 858. London, 
1826. Miller. 


Mir. Coorer, the author of the work be- 
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l’reviously to the accidental meeting of the 
inajor and his party with the Mohicans, they 
are gukled by an lroquois, with the appella- 
tion of ‘Le Reynard Subtile ;’ this Indian 
is fired at by Hawk-eye, but escapes wound- 
ed. Travelling onward with the expectation 
of being assailed by the revengeful savage, 
they take up their residence in a cavern on 
an island known only to Chingachgook, his 
son Uncas, and their constant companion 
llawk-eye:— 


‘At the farther extremity of a narrow 





fore us, and of many excellent creations in 


him. Casting from his fervent mind the 
trammels of common-place histories, he has 
illustrated the manners of his countrymen, 
and ably has he pe:formed his task, The 
kindlings of his imagination have been tem- 
pered with truth, the natural properties of 
the soil which gave him birth ably describ- 
ed, and Nature in her various hues admirably 
portrayed. Some few years since he pro- 
duced his first work—Precaution: it gave 
hopes of better things, which were realised 
by the appearance of the Spy of the Neutral 
Ground: this was succeeded by the Pilot, 
and other works, which have raised his name 
to a height of celebrity, gratifying to himself, 
and honourable to his country. We know 
not of any scries of tales so successively inte- 
resting as those which have proceeded from 


our author’s pen, and with regard to the nar- | 


rative now before us, it not only fully sup- 
ports his fame, but if possible increases it. 
There is a delightful freshness in his writings, 
which claims at once attention and respect, 
and interesting scenes and vivid descriptions 
follow each other so quickly, that we shut 
the volumes lamenting their briefness. 

The Last of the Mohicans is ene of the 
ablest expositions of Indian life we ever re- 
member to have met with; it abounds in 
spirited portraits; and the red man, amid 
his interminable forests, is presented to our 
view, rich in his natural qualifications of ac- 
tivity and strength, noble thought, and gene- 
rous devotedness. We are at once trans- 
ported to the wilds of the great northern con- 
tinent, and the far-spreading lake, the massive 
impervious woods ranged by the bounding 


‘deer, and the swait lineaments of the native 


be partial, but to listen to what is said by the | 


neighbourhood.’ 
‘Never cast dirt into that fountain of which 
thou hast sometime drank. 


inhabitant, glowing with his local pride, come | 


before our vision, clad in their uncivilized 


' majesty of mien. But it is time we introduce 


‘The meaning is, that we should not | 
‘not give a detailed analysis of the plot, we 


proudly despise or reproach that person or 
thing which has formerly heen of use to us.’ 
‘Bread of deceit is sweet toa man, but 
” mouth shall afterwards be filled with gra- 
vel, 
‘The meaning of this proverb is, that al- 


though sin promises pleasure, profit, honour, | 


&c. and thus induces man to devour it ea- 
gerly and greedily, it will be sure, ultimately, 
to fill him with ungrateful, uncomfortable, 
and distressing thoughts ; 
tions upon himself, and with a dreadful sensi 
of the Divine displeasure.’ 

We have ficely given the major pait of the 


the reader to the admirable dramatis person 
of this inimitable tale, and although we shall 


shall so far explain as to connect our extracts 


i with the main theme of the story. 


The principal interest is in the adventures 


of Major Heyward (who has the conducting 


with bitter reflee- | 


of two beautiful sisters through the wilder- 
ness,) and the two Mohicans, father and son, 
accompanied by a white hunter, with the 


name of ‘ Hawk-eye,’ or § La Longue Cara- | 
’ ' ° ’ ° S ° 
ihope that tats Mohican may not disappoint 


bine, alluding to his never-failing sight and 
aim. These protect the major and the Rue 


! 
1 ’ —r 8 
; ropeaht latices, who are on the eve of fallin 
ite qh, hans Cot Gitte stinger ; Witt 
whom the Mohican re hereditaitly at wal, 


deep cavern in the rock, whose length ap- 


, . .. | peared much extended by the perspective 
romantic literature, is a native of Ametica, | 


and proud indeed may that country be of | 


and the nature of the light by which it was 
seen, was seated the scout, holding a blazing 
knot of pine. The strong glare of the fire 
fell full upon his sturdy, weather-beaten 
countenance and forest attire, lending an air 
of romantic wildness to the aspect of an indi- 
vidual, who, seen by the sober light of day, 
would have exhibited the peculiarities of a 
man remarkable for the strangeness of his 
dress, the iron-like inflexibility of his frame, 
and the singular compound of quick, vigt- 
lant sagacity, and of exquisite simplicity, that 
by turns usurped the possession of his museu- 
lar features. Ata little distance in advance 
stood Uncas, his whole person thrown pow- 
erfully into view by its situation and prox- 
imity. The travellers anxiously regarded the 
upright, flexible figure of the young Mohi- 
can, graceful and unrestrained in the attitudes 
and movements of nature. Though his per- 
son was more than usually screened by a 
green and fringed hunting shirt, like that of the 
White man, there was uo concealment to his 
dark, glancing, fearless eye, alike terrible and 
calm; the bold outline of his high haughty 
features, pure in their native red; or to the 
dignitied elevation of his receding forehead, 
tovether with all the finest proportions of a 
noble head, bared to the generous sealping 
tuft.’ 

Again,— 

‘*¢T could slecp in peace,” whispered 
Alice, in reply, “ with such a fearless and 
generous looking youth for my sentinel. 
| Surely, Duncan, those cruel murders, those 
| tergific scenes of torture, of which we read 
and hear so much, are never acted in the pre- 
sence of such as he!” 
| This, certainly, is a rare and brilliant 
instance of those natural qualities, in which 
| these peculiar people are said to excel,” he 
, answered. ‘*1 agree with you, Alice, in 
thinking that such a front and eye were 
formed rather to intimidate than to deceive; 
but let us not practice a deception on our- 
selves, by expecting any other conclusion 
of which we esteem virtue, than according 
to the fashion of a savage. As bright exam- 
ples of great qualities are but too uncommon 
among Christians, so are they singular and 
solitary with the Indians; though, for the 
honour of our common nature, neither are 
incapable of producing them. Let us then 
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| our wishes, and prove, what his looks assert 
- him to be, a brave and constant friend.” 
‘Now Major Heyward speaks as Major 


if vward should.” murmured Cora: “ whe, 
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ne that looks at this creature of nature, rememm- { scent as things were ordered; then it angles ! of a dozen rifles, from the Opposite banks of fiend 
: bers the shades of his shin?’ about and faces the shores; nor are 7 re | the stream, followed this incautious exposur: tell w 
ts After this exquisite description of Uneas | pli ices Wanting, where it looks backward, of his person, and left the unfortunate SINginy blow ! 
| and the forester-scout, we will delight the | if unwilling to leave the wilderness, to min- | master senseless on that rock where he had ‘Tl 
th re der by further extracting from this inter- | gle with the salt! Ay, lady, the fine cobweb- | been so long slumbering. The Mohicans pointe 
“y esting scene:— looking cloth you wear at your throat, is | boldly sent back the intimid: iting yell of thei, rocks; 
i. *“ Are we quite safe in this cavern?” de- | coarse, and like a fish net, to little spots I | enemies, who raised a shout of Savage tri. proac 
15 manded Heyward. “Is there no danger of | can show you, where the river fabricates all | umph as they witnessed the fall of Gamut, tre of 
ie surprise?” A single armed man, at its en- | sorts of images, as if, having broke loose | The flash of rifles was then quick and close pines 
2H trance, would bold us at his mercy. from order, it would try its band at every | between them, but either party was too wel] whic 
isd $A spectral looking figure stalked from out , Uiing. And yet what does it amount to! | skilled to leave even a limb exposed to the of a 
(37 the darkness behind the scout, and seizing a After the water has been suffered to have its | hostile aim. Duncan listened with intens: [lere 
4 blazing brand, held it towards the further ex- will will fora time, like a headstrong man, it | anxiety for the strokes of the paddle, beliey- cust 
t ; tremity of their gone of retreat. Alice utter- | is gathered together by the hand that made | ing that tight was now their only refuge. The and f 
+t eda faint shriek, and even Cora rose to her | it, and a few reds below you may see it all, © river glanced by with its ordimary velocity, about 
, feet, as this appalling object moved into the | flowing on steadily towards the sea, as was | but the canoe was no where to be seen on its rounc 
+h licht; buta single word from He yward calm- | forcordained from the first foundation of the dark waters. Ife had just fancied they were ter p 
“} ed them, with the assurance it was only their | ‘arth ie cruelly deserted by the scout, as a stream of abyss 
ry attendant, Chingachgook, who, lifting ano- The night wanes, and nothing is heard of | flame issued from the rock beneath him, and scribe 
ph ther blanket, discovered that the cavern had | their pursuers, but when the morning duwn- | a fierce yell, blended with a shrick of agony, oppo 
th: two outlets. Then, holding the brand, he | ed— announced that the messenger of death, hurl- fused 
e4 crossed a deep narrow chasm in the rocks, ‘Then, for the first time, Llawk-eye was ed from the fatal weapon of Hawk-eye, had the \ 
We which ran at right angles with the passaye / seen to stir. ile crawled along the rock, and | found a victim. At this slight repulse, the fhe d. 
a they were in, but which, unlike that, was shook Duncan from his heavy slumbers. assailants instantly withdrew, and, gradually, ‘A 
+ open to to the heavens, and entered another ‘+ Now is the time to journey,” he whis- | the place became still as before the sudden withe 
cave, answering to the description of the pered ; ‘ awake the gentle ones, and be rea- | tumult. attac! 
first,in every essential particular. dy to get into the canoe when IL bring it to ‘ Duncan seized the favourable moment to fire | 
‘Such old foxes as Chingachgook and | the landing place.’ spring to the body of Gamut, which he bore poser 
myself are not often caught in a burrow with ** THave you had a quiet night,” said Hey- | within the shelter of the narrow chasm that tually 
one hole,” said Hawk-eye, laughing; “you | ward; for myself, L believe sleep has gotten | protected the sisters. In another minute the this 1 
can easily see the cunning of the place—the | the better of my vigilance.” whole party was collected in this spot of com- by I 
rock is black limestone, which every body ‘+ All is yet still as midnight. Be silent, | parative safety. the h 
knows is soft; it makes no uncomfortable | but be quick.” ‘* The poor fellow has saved his scalp,” ae 
pillow, where brush and pine wood is scarce ; ‘By this time, Duncan was thoroughly said [lawk-eye, coolly passing his hand over if yor 
well, the fall was once a few yards below us, | awake, and he immediately lifted the shawl | the head of David; “but he isa proof that out | 
and 1 dare to say was, in its time, as regular from the sleeping fair ones, The motion | a man may be born with too long a tongue! yelli 
and as handsome a sheet of water as any | caused Cora to raise herhand as if to repulse | ‘Twas downright madness to show six fect of they 
along the Hudson. But old age is a great | him, while Alice murmured, in her soft gen- | flesh and blood on a naked rock to the raging lo g 
injury to good looks, as these swect young | tle voice, “ No, no, dear father, we were not | savages > and I only wonder he has escaped into 
ladies have yet to I wet The place is s: ully deserted ; Dunean was with us.” with life.” over 
changed! These rocks are full of cracks, and ‘* Ves, sweet innocence,” whispered the | ‘ ** Is he not dead!” demanded Cora, ina devil 
in some places, they are softer than at other- | delighted yeuth ; ** Duncan is here, and while | voice whose husky tones showed how power- pitel 
some, and the water has worked out deep | life continue, or danger remain, he will ne- | fully natural horror struggled with her as- have 
hollows for itself, until it has fallen back, ay, | ver quit thee. Cora! Alice! awake! The | sumed firmness. ‘ Can we do aught to as- keey 
some hundred fect, breaking here, and wear- | hour has come to move !” | Sist the wretched man ?” in th 
ing there, until the falls have neither shape ‘A loud shrick from the younger of the; * ** No, no! the life is in his heart yet, and “| 
nor consistency.” sisters, and the form of the other standing up- , after he has slept awhile, he will come to and 
‘Tn what part of them are we?” asked | right before him, in bewildered horror, was | himself, and be a wiser man for it, till the digy 
| Heyward. the unexpected answer he received. While | hour of his real time shall come,” returned wor 
’ «Why, we a nigh by the spot that Pro- | the words were still on the lips of Heyward, | Hawk-eye, casting another oblique glance at man 
i vidence first placed them at, but wher. it; there had arisen such a tumult of ye lis and | the insensible body, while he filled his charges and 
j seems, they were too rebellious to stay. ‘Phe | cries, as served to drive the swift currents of | with admirable nicety. ‘* Carry him in, Ut- falls 
Li rock proved softer on either side of us, and | his own youthful blood back from its bound- | cas, and lay him on the saxatrax. The longer of t 
a, ' and so the left the centre of the river bare and | ing course into the fountaius of his heart. It | his nap fasts, the better it will be for him ; as Islan 
i ) dry, first working out these two litte holes | seemed, for near a minute, as if the demons | I doubt whether he can find a proper cover ven 
for us to hide in.”’ | of hell had possessed themselves of the air | for such a shape on these rocks; and singing upo 
i) **“ We are then on an island. j about the mM, and were venting their savage | won’t do any good with the [roquois.” WOl 
t “Ay! there are the falls on two sides of ; humours in barbarous sounds. The cries ‘“ You be lic ve, then, the attack will be tenc 
i us, ee. the river above and below. If you | came from no particular direction, though it | renewed?” asked Heyward. ing, 
f had day-light, it would be worth the tiouble | was evident they filled the woods, and, as the | ** DoT expect a hungry wolf will satisty abo 
to step up on the height of this rock, and | apy >palled listeners easily imagined, the ca- | his craving with a wouthtul ! They have lod, 
a" look at the perversity of the water! It falls | verus of the falls, the rocks, the bed of the ri- lost a man, and ‘tis their fashion, when they ro 
af hy no rule at all; sometimes it leaps, some- | ver, and the Upper air. David, (asinging | meet a loss, and fail in the surprise, to fall bili 
| times it tumbles; there, it skips; here it | schoo lmuaster, with whom they had met in| back; but we shall have them on again, with nex 
hb shoots: mone place ‘tis white as snow * and their journe y; and whose wugainly Inanhers | new expe dients to circuinvent us, and mastel! Ove 
Ht im another “tis green as grass; herea! outs, it | and attire formed the mirth of the whole par- | our sealps.’’’ the 
+ ’ pitches into deep hollows, that rumble and | ty,) raised his tall person fn the wtidel of Gan “67 tell you, Uncas,” said the scout, as sli 
rh quake the ‘arth; and th 9 way, it ripples | infernal din, with a hand on either ear, ex- | Eleyward joined them, “ you are wasteful o! safe 
: and sings like a brook, fashioning whirlpools clanming,-— ) your powder, and the kick of the ritle discon: he 
ae nd gullies in the old stone, as if ‘was no *Whionce comes this discord! Has hell) certs your aim! Little powder, light lead, me 
ih harder than trodden clay. The whole desien | broke Joose, that man should utter sounds , and a long arm, seldom fail to bring the death he 
of the rivet cems disconcerted bayst runs | hike these © cieech from a Mingo! At least, such his "P| 
fe mootbly, as if meanimeg to go down the de ‘The bisght flash wid the quick reports been my expemence with the creatures. Com nn 
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friend, let us to our covers, for no man can | 
tell when or where a Maqua will strike his | 
blow !”’ | 





with a sullen plunge, into that deep and 
yawning abyss over which he hovered. A 


single, wild, despairing shriek, rose from the 


‘The Indians silently repaired to their ap- ‘cavern, above the duil roar of the cataract, 


pointed stations, which were fissures in the | 
rocks, whence they could command the ap- 
proaches to the foot of the falls. In the cen- 
tre of the little island, a few short and stinted 
ines had found root, forming a thicket, into 
which Llawk-eye darted, with the swiftness 
of a deer, followed by the active Duncan. 
[ere they secured themselves, as well as cir- 
cumstances would permit, among the shrubs 
and fragments of stone that were scattered 
about the place. Above them was a bare 
rounded rock, on either side of which the wa- 
ter played its gambols, and plunged into the 
abysses beneath, in the manner already de- 
scribed. As the day had now dawned, the 
opposite shores no longer presented a con- 
fused outline, but they were able to look into 
the woods, and distinguish objects beneath 
the dark canopy of gloomy pines and bushes. 

‘A long and anxious watch succeeded, but 
without any further evidences of a renewed 
attack, and Duncan began to hope tuat their 
fire had proved more fatal than was sup- 
posed, and that their enemies had been effec- 
tually repulsed. When he ventured to utter 
this impression to his companion, it was met 
by Hlawk-eye with an incredulous shake of 
the head, as he answered— 

** You know not the nature of a Maqua, 
if you think he is so easily beaten back, with- 
out a scalp! If there was one of the imps 
yelling this morning, there were forty! and 
they know our number and quality too well 
to give up the chase so soon. Ilist! look 
ito the water above just where it breaks 
over the rocks. I am no mortal, if the risky 
devils haven't swam down upon the very 
pitch, and as bad luck would have it, they 
have hit the head of theisland! Hist! man, 


keep close! or the hair will be off your crown | 


in the turning of a knife!” 


‘}eyward lifted his head from the cover, | 
and beheld what he justly considered a pro- | 


digy of rashness and skill. The river had 
worn away the edge of the soft rock in such a 


manner, as to render its first pitch less abrupt | 


and perpendicular, than is usual at water- 
falls. With no other guide than the ripple 
of the stream where it met the head of the 
island, a party of their insatiable foes had 
ventured into the current, and swam down 
upon this point, knowing the ready access it 
would give them, if successful, to their in- 
tended victims. As Hawk-eye ceased speak- 
ing, four human heads could be seen peering 
above a few logs of drift wood, that had 
lodged on these naked rocks, and which had 
probably suggested the idea of the practica- 
bility of the hazardous undertaking. At the 
next moment, a fifth form was seen floating 
ver the green edge of the fall, a little from 
he true line of the island. The savage 
Strugeled powerfully to gain the point of 
safety, and favoured by the glancing water, 
le Was already stretching forth an arm to 
rnin the grasp of his companions, when he 
: away again with the whirling current, 
“ppeared to rise into the air, with uplifted 
"ms and starting eye-balls, and then fell, 


and all was hushed again as the grave. 

‘The first generous impulse of Duncan, 
was to rush to the rescue of the hapless 
wretch, but he felt himslf bound to the spot, 
by the iron grasp of the immoveable scout. 

‘“ Would ye bring certain death upon us, 
by telling the Mingoes where we lie?” de- 
manded Hawk-eye, sternly; ‘*’tis a charge of 
powder saved, aud ammunition is as precious 
now as breath to a worried deer! Freshen 
the priming of your pistols—the mists of the 
falls is apt to dampen the brimstone —and 
stand firm for a close struggle, while I fire on 
their rush.” 

‘We placed his finger in his mouth, and 
drew a long shrill whistle, which was answer- 
ed from the rocks below, that were guarded 
by the Mohicans. Duncan caught glimpses 
of heads above the scattered drift wood, as 
this signal rose on the air, but they disap- 
peared again as suddenly as they had glanced 
upon his sight. 
drew his attention behind him, and turning 
his head, he beheld Uncas within a few feet, 
creeping to his side. Hawk-eye spoke to 
him in Delaware, when the young chief took 


turbed coolness. 


though the scout saw fit to select it as a fit 
occasion to read a lecture to his more youth- 
ful associates, on the art of using fire-arms 
with discretion. 

‘<< Of all we’pons,” he commenced, “ the 





long barrelled, true grooved, soft metalled 
| rifle, is the most dangerous 1n skilful hands, 
though it wants a strong arm, a quick eye, 
-and great judgment in charging, to put forth 
all its beauties. The gunsmiths can have 
but little insizht into their trade, when they 
make their fowling-pieces and short horse- 
mens’—”’ 

‘He was interrupted by the low but ex- 
pressive “hugh” of Uncas. 
| ©] see them, boy, I see them!” conti- 
nued Hawk-eye; ‘they are gathering for 
‘their rush, or they would keep their dingy 
backs below the logs. Well, let them,” he 
added, examining his flint; ‘‘the leading 
man certainly comes on to his death, though 
it should be Montealm himself!” 
| At that moment the woods were filed 
with another burst of cries, and, at the signal, 
‘four savages sprang from the cover of the 
drift wood. Heyward felt a burning desire 
‘to rush forward to meet them, so intense was 
the delirious anxiety of the moment, but he 
| was restrained by the deliberate examples of 
‘the scout and Uncas. When their foes, who 
‘leaped over the black rocks that divided 
‘them, with long bounds, uttering the wildest 
‘yells, were within a few rods, the rifle of 
| Hawk-eye slowly rose among the shrubs, and 
| poured out its fatal contents. The foremost 
Indian bounded like a stricken deer, and feil 
‘headlong among the clefts of the island. 

‘“ Now, Uneas!” cried the scout, draw- 
ie has lone k nite, 
gan to flash with ardour, “take the scrgech- 


wiiute lis qun ho eves he- 





ing imp behind, of the other two we are sar- 
tain 1” 

‘He was obeyed; and but two enemies 
remained to be overcome. Heyward had 
given one of his pistols to Hawk-eye, and to- 
gether they rushed down a little declivity to- 
wards their foes; they discharged their wea- 
pons at the same instant, and equally without 





A low rustling sound next | 


his position with singular caution and undis- | 
To Heyward this was a mo- | 
ment of feverish and impatient suspense ; | 


success. 

‘I know'd it! and I said it!” muttered 
the scout, whirling the despised little imple- 
ment over the falls, with bitter disdain. 
‘Come on, ye bloody-minded hell-hounds ! 
ye meet a man without a cross !”’ 

‘The words were barely uttered, when he 
encountered a savage of gigantic stature, and 
of the fiercest mien. At the same moment, 
‘Duncan found himself engaged with the 
other, in a similar contest of hand to hand. 
| With ready skill, Hawk-eye and his antago- 
_ nist each grasped that uplift arm of the other, 
which held the dangerous knife. For neara 
minute, they stood looking one another im 
the eye, and gradually exerting the power of 
their muscles forthe mastery. Atlength, the 
toughened sinews of the white man prevailed 
over the less practised limbs of the native. 
The arm of the latter slowly gave way before 
the increasing force of the scout, who sud- 
denly wresting bis armed hand from the ae 
of his foe, drove the sharp yy through 
his naked bosom to the heart. In the mean 
time, Hleyward had heen pressed in a more 
deadly struggle. is slight sword was snap- 
ped in the first encounter. As he was desti- 
tute of any other means of defence, his safety 
now depended entirely on bodily strength 
and resolution. Though deficient in neither 
of these qualities, he had met an enemy every 
way his equal. Happily, he soon sueceeded 
in disarming his adversary, whose knife fell 
on the rock at their feet, and from this 
moment it became a fierce struggle. who 
should cast the other over the dizzy height, 
into a neighbouring cavern of the falls. 
Every successive struggle brought them near- 
er to the verge, where Duncan perceived the 
final and conquering effort must be made. 
Each of the combatants threw all his energies 
into that effort, and the result was, that both 
tottered on the brink of the precipice. Hey- 
ward felt the grasp of the other at his throat, 
and saw the grim smile the savage gave, un- 
der the revengeful hope that he hurried his 
enemy to a fate similar to his own, as he felt 
his body slowly yielding to a resistless power, 
and the young man experienced the passing 
agony of such a moment in all its horrors. 
At that instant of extreme danger, a dark 
hand and glancing knife appeared before bim ; 
the Indian released his hold, as the blood 
flowed freely from around the severed ten- 
dons of his wrist; and while Duncan was 
drawn backward by the saving arm of Un- 
cas, his charmed eyes were still riveted on 
the fierce and disappoiuted countenance of 
his foe, who fell suddenly and disappointed 
down the irrecoverable precipice. 

‘* To cover! tocover?” cried Hawk-eye, 
who just then had despatched his enemy ; 
to cover, fur your lives! the work ts but 
Hhalfended 
} +The young Mohican gave a loud shout of 
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triumph, and followed by Duncan, he glided 
up the acclivity they had decsended to the 
combat, and sought the friendly shelter of the 
rocks and shrubs.’ 

The conflict still continues with all the 
wary precision of Indian warfare, and neither 
side seemed to be successful :— 

‘“ That bullet was better aimed than com- 
mon!” exclaimed Duncan, involuntarily 
shrinking from a shot which struck on the 
rock at his side with a smart rebound. 

* Hawk-eye laid his hand on the shapeless 
mnetal, and shook his head, as he examined 
it, saying, ** Falling lead is never flattened ! 
had it come from the clouds, this might have 
happened !” 

‘ But the rifle of Uncas was deliberately 
raised toward the heavens, directing the cyes 
of his companions to a point, where the mys- 
tery was immediately explained. A ragged 
oak grew on the right bank of the river, near- 
ly opposite to their position, which, secking 
the freedom of the open space, had inclined 
so far forward, that its upper branches over- 
hung that arm of the stream which flowed 
nearest to its own shore. Among the top- 
most leaves, which scantily concealed the 
gnarled and stinted limbs, a dark looking sa- 
vage was nestled, partly concealed by the 
trunk of the tree, and partly exposed, as 
though looking down upon them, to ascertain 
the effect produced by his treacherous aim. 

‘“ These devils will scale heaven to cir- 
cumvent us to our ruin,” said Ilawk-eye ; 
** keep him in play, boy, until I can bring 
‘kill-deer’ to bear, when we will try his me- 
tal on each side of the tree at once.” 

*Uncas delayed his fire until the scout ut- 
tered the word. The rifles flashed, the leaves 
and bark of the oak flew into the air, and 
were scattered by the wind, but the Indian 
answered their assault by a taunting laugh, 
sending down upon them another bullet in 
return, that struck the cap of Hawk-eye from 
his head. Once more the savage yells burst 
out of the woods, and the leaden hail whis- 
tled above the heads of the besieged, as if to 
confine them to a place where they might be- 
come easy victims to the enterprise of the 
warrior who had mounted the tree. 

‘“This must be looked to!’ said the 
scout, glancing about him with an anxious 
eye. ‘ Uncas, call up your father; we have 
need of all our we’pons to bring the cunning 
varment from his roost.” 

‘ The signal was instantly given; and, be- 
fore Hawk-eye had reloaded his ritle, they 
were joined by Chingachgook. When his 
son pointed out to the experienced warrior 
the situation of their dangerous enemy, the 
usual exclamatory “hugh” burst from his 
lips; after which, no further expression of 
surprise or alarm was suffered to escape from 
him. Hawk-eye and the Mohicans con- 
versed earnestly together in Delaware for a 
few moments, when each quictly took his 
post, in order to execute the plan they had 
speedily devised. 

‘The warrior in the oak had maintained a 
quick though ineffectual fire from the moment 
of his discovery. But his aim was inter 
rupted by the vigilance of his enemies, whose 
rifies instantaneously bore on any part of his 





person that was left exposed, Still his bul- 
lets fell in the centre of the crouching party. 
The clothes of Heyward, which rendered him 
peculiarly conspicuous, were repeatedly cut, 
and once blood was drawn from a slight 
wound in his arm. 

‘At length, emboldened by the long and 
patient watchfulness of his enemies, the Iu- 
ron attempted a better and more fatal aim, 
The quick eyes of the Mohicans caught the 
dark line of his lower limbs incautiously ex- 
posed through the thin foliage, a few inches 
from the trunk of the tree. Their ritles made 
& common report, when, sinking on his 
wounded limb, part of the body of the savage 
came into view. Swiltas thought, Ilawk-eye 
seized the advantage, and discharged his fa- 
tal weapon into the top of the oak. The 
leaves were unusually agitated ; the danger- 
ous rifle fell from its commanding elevation, 
and after a few moments of vain struggling, 
the form of the savage was scen swinging in 
the wind, while he grasped a ragged and 
naked branch of the tree with his hands 
clenched in desperation, 

‘Give him, in pity, give him, the con- 
tents of another rifle!’ cried Duncan, turn- 
ing away his eyes in horror from the specta- 
cle of a fellow creature in such awful jeo- 
pardy. 

‘« Nota karnel!” exclaimed the obdurate 
Ifawk-eye ; ‘‘his death is certain, and we 
have no powder to spare, for Indian fights, 
sometimes, lasts for days ;’ tis their scalps, or 
ours !~and God, who made us, has put into 
our natures the craving after life 1” 

‘Against this stern and unyielding mora- 
lity, supported, as it was, by such visiible 
policy, there was no appeal. From that mo- 
ment the yells in the forest once more ceased, 
the fire was sufiered to decline, and all eyes, 
those of friends, as well as enemies, became 
fixed on the hopeless condition of the wretch, 
who was dangling between heaven and earth. 
The body yielded to the currents of air, and 
though no murmur or groan escaped the vic- 
tim, there were instants when he grimly faced 
his foes, and the anguish of cold despair 
might be traced, through the intetvening dis- 
tance, in possession of his swarthy linea- 
ments. Three several times the scout raised 
his piece in mercy, and as often prudence 
getting the better of his intention, it was 
again silently lowered. At lengih, one hand 
of the Huron lost its hold, and dropped ex- 
hausted to his side. A desperate and firuit- 
less struggle to recover the branch succeeded, 
and then the savage was scen for a fleeting 
instant, grasping wildly at the empty air. 
The lightning is not quicker than was the 
flame from the rifle of Ilawk-eye ; the limbs 
of the victim trembled and contracted, the 
head fell to the bosom, and the body parted 
the foaming waters, like lead, when the ele- 
ment closed above it, in its ceaseless velo- 
city, and every vestige of the unhappy Huron 
Wus lost for ever. 

‘No shout of triumph succeeded this im- 
portant advantage, but the Mohicans gazed 
at each other in silent horror, A single yell 
burst from the woods, and all was again still. 
Hawk-eye, 


the occasion, shuvk his head, at his own mo- 


who alone appeared tO reason on 





mentary weakness, even uttering his self-dis- 
approbation aloud, 

‘ «Twas the last charge in my horn, and 
the last bullet in my pouch, and "twas the act 
of aboy!’’ he said; “f what mattered it whe. 
ther he struck the rock living or dead! fee}- 
ing would soon be over, Uncas, lad, go 
down to the canoe, and bring up the big 
horn; it is all the powder we have left, and 
we shall need it to the last grain, or I am ig- 
norant of the Mingo nature,”’’ 

But we are trespassing in our extracts fur- 
ther than our limits will allow; yet the scene 
is so tremblingly interesting, that we grieve 
to restrain ourselves, 
Cora, the Mohicans and scout swim unseen 
down the river, and escape. [leyward dis- 
dains to follow their example, and, after se- 
ercting the sisters in the deepest part of the 
cavern, awaits his coming fate. In the silence 
succeeding the conflict, the Indians land, and 
raise a yell over the gun of the scout, which 
he previously had abandoned. Heyward 
and his companions hear them in their inse- 
cure retreat, and tremble at their near ap- 
proach. The Indians search the crevices of 
the rock without success, when at the time 
the fugitives were congratulating each other 
at their preservation. Alice, the younger of 
the sisters, directs the attention of Eleyward ; 
and, * peering just above the ledge which 
formed the threshold of the open outlet of the 
cavern, he beheld the malignant, fierce, and 
savage features of Le Reynard Subtile.’ 

They are eventually taken prisoners. 

But we cannot follow our party through 
their imminent perils and hair-breadth es- 
capes; the whole of the work teems with 
beauty—beauty unalloyed and fresh as the 
uncorrupted nature of the red man in his na- 
tive woods, before European civilization fet- 
tered his once free step, and by the aid of li- 
quor and luxury threw a shade over a soul 
created with the best feelings of mortality, 
whose crime was custom, and whose virtues 
priceless and unbought. 

The interest of the narration is sustained 
throughout; and with the deaths of the noble 
Uncas and Cora, the heart naturally sympa- 
thizes. From the tube of Ilawk-eye’s rifle is 
rendered poetical justice on Le Reynard Sub- 
tile; and the venerable father of the last of 
the Mohicans claims the ardent attention of 
the reader:— 

‘ His firmly compressed and expressive lips 
then severed, and tor the first time during the 
long ceremonies, his voice was heard, dis- 
tinctly audible. 

‘Why do my brothers mourn!’ he said, re- 
carding the dark race of dejected warriors, 
by whom he was environed; ‘why do my 
daughters weep! that a young man has gone 
to the happy hunting grounds; that a chiel 
has filled his time with honour, He was 
good. Ife was dutiful. Ile was brave. Who 
can deny it?) The Manitto had need of such 
a warrior, and he has called him away. As 
for me, the son and the father of Uncas, Lam 
a ‘blazed pine in a clearing of the pale-faces. 
My race has gone from the shores of the salt 
lake, and the hills of the Delawares, But 
who can say that the serpeut of his tribe has 
forgotten his wisdom! I am alone—, 





At the suggestion of 
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‘No, no,’ ced Ilawk-cye, who had been 
cazing with a yearning look at the rigid fea- 
tures of his friend, with something like his 
own selfcommand, but whose philosophy 
could endure no longer; ‘no, Sagamore, not 
alone. The gifts of our colour may be dif- 
ferent, but God hes so placed us as to jout- 
ney in the same path. 1 have no kin, and I 
may also say, like you, no people. Ile was 

our son, anda red-skin by nacuce; and it 
may be, that your blood was nearer—bat if 
ever I forget the lad, who has so often fou’t 
at my side in war, and slept at my side in 
peace, may Ife who made us all, whatever 
may be our colour or our pits, forgct me, 
The boy has left us for 4 ‘ine, but, Sagomore, 
you are not alone!’ 

‘Chingachgook grasped the hands that, in 
the warmth of his feeling, the scout had 
«tretched across the fresh eaith, and in that 
attitude of friendship, these two sturdy and 
intrepid woodsmen bewed their heads to- 
vether, while scalding tears fell to their feet, 
watering the grave of Uncas, ike drops of 
fallen rain.’ 

Thus have we paid our sincere ti.bute of 
admiration to the work before us: our’s is 
not the pampered praise of venality, but the 
nubiassed effervescence of unmixed delight. 
The Last of the Mohicans is calculated (in- 
dependently of its admirable authorship,) to 
instruct as well as to amuse,—to teach us 
that a red breast may inshiine as rich and as 
noble a heart as a white one, and, though the 
lines may differ, Nature, in the plenitude of 
her bounty, bas not made that disgracefel 
difference which the sons of civilization would 
wish to affirm,—that in all her works she 
is the same beneficent mistress, spurning the 
transitory acquirements of man, and sham'ng 
with the actions of the savage the deeds of 
the cultivated. 

We trust that Mr. Cooper will speedily 
resume his pen, and we shall hail with delight 
his re-appearance in the world of literature. 





The Votive Wreath, and other Poems, By 
Mrs. Parminrer, 8vo. pp.170. Lon- 
don, 1826.  Bulcock. 

Mrs. Parminter, who appears from her 
writings to be a lady of deep religious feel- 
ing, in an apology prefixed to this little work 
Intimates, that a sudden and unexpected 
reverse of fortune has induced her to usher 
tito the world her ‘ humble and unpretend- 
tix volume, which makes its appearance 
oly as the genuine thoughts of the writer, 
sing spontaneously from local circum- 
stances, at different periods of a chequered 
life,’ 

Bitter experience, we fear, has taught 
many that the present is no time for persons 
to better their fortunes by book-making, and 
poets in particular must prefer very high and 
extraordinary claims to public favour, if they 
expect to reap a golden harvest from their 
labours. Yet, as our fair author’s work is 
published at a moderate price, and contains 
Sculuments that reflect honour on her as a 
Christian, a wife, and a mother, we indulge 
a hope that many will avail themselves of the 
‘pportanity thus delicately offered for rehev- 
Ing her immediate necess tics. The poems 
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are mostly on sacred or domestic subjects, 
aud are such as no parent need fear to intro- 
duce into his family; yet we scarcely know 
how to select an extract. As a fair specimen, 
however, of the author’s style, we give the 
following :— 
‘TO MY MNUSBAND. 
‘On the Twenty-second Anniversary of our 
Marriage. 
‘ Again the welcome smile of grateral lovo 
Hes bless’d ‘is happy day ;—Time, who had 
luid 
His icy fingers on our outward foims, 
Has not yet chill’d Affection’s glow within, 
Proof against Winter’s snows, and Age's frost. 
her since the day, when in the sacred fune, 
We plighted faith and love, my thoughts have 
tuin’d 
To thee as to a ceni-e: spring of all 
My ecai.hly happiness,—Lut well I ween, 
Though willing duty never droop’d her wing, 
The tenor of lier path has yet been mark’d 
With many imperfections ; still my heer 
Has ever becn at home, undeviate 
Ju t.ath and love to thee.—Affection’s fount, 
Diverging into streams of parent love 
tows copious, but those parted streams retv. ay 
Contluent again to thee their native source : 
And while my constant prayers ascend to 
Heaven, 
For life, for health, for happiness to thee, 
I bless the hand divine that made us one 3 
Conjoin’d in love, in faith, in holy hope, 
Helpmates on ear h,and candidates for Heaven.’ 





Etymons of English Words. By the late Joun 
Tnompson, F, R.S. and A.S., Private Se- 
cretary to the Marquis of Hastings, to. 
Edinburgh, 1826; Oliver and Boyd. 
London; Longman and Co. 

Even since the memorable era when the uni- 

versal language of mankind was confounded, 

by Divine interposition, at the tower of Ba- 
bel, such a variety of dialects has been spoken 
throughout the world, that it has been found 
impossible to trace them to one common ori- 
gin; and although the labours of etymologists 
have been long directed to ascertain the radi- 
cal words of diflerent langvages, yet these 
have led to such opposite theories, that the 
subject itself has been involved in all the 
mazes of uncertain conjecture. This discre- 
paucy of opinion among the learaed, respect- 
ing the origin of derivative words, arises from 
their having no means of knowing what was 
the universal language whence the several 
varieties of it have been deduced; and there- 
fore it is no wonder that some have endea- 
voured to trace all these from an Asiatic, 
others from an European source, according 
to the degree of knowledge they possessed 
of cither. Ilence the science of etymology 
has remained in a very imperfect state, from 
the impossibility of any one man acquiring 
that universal acquaintance with language, 
and its several affinities, which alone could 
enable him to ascertain correctly the deriva- 
tion of words from their tiae origin. § It is 
not,’ says an eminent critic, ‘ suflicient to 
know Greek to be acquainted with Latin ; 
nor to know Latin to be acquainted with Ita- 
lian; nor to know Saxon or Gothic, to be 
acquainted with Enelish: but to be a good 
c{ymologist in either of these, a man must 
comprch mii them all. Words exist in Eng- 


lish, which exist also in most other languages, 
under differences of character and termi- 
nation; and they are not derived from each 
other, but fiom a common origin; and a sci- 
entific etymologist, instead of deducing them 
from po other, will trace them all, till they 
meet in a few primitive terms.’ 

These doco are naturally suggested hy 
the work before us, in which a very uncom- 
mon share of etymological knowledge is dis- 
played, as the author seems well acquainted 
with those modein tongues which are ac- 
knowledged to have been derived from the 
most ancient ones; and thus he gives a more 
probable account of the origin of English 
words of doubtful deiivation than we have 
hitheito met with. The languages from which 
he deduces these are the Celtic and Gothic, 
the claim of which to antiquity, it is gene- 
rally admitted, rests on the affinity of the for- 
mer to the Hebrew, Pheenician, and Arabic, 
as that of the latter does to the Sanscrit and 
ancient Persian. In his preliminary observ- 
tions prefixed to the work, the author enters 
into a curious discussion respecting the deriv- 
ation of several words, which he traces through 
all the modifications and ramifications of se- 
veral languages, till he discovers their origi- 
nal meaning. 

It would be difficult to give an analysis of 
the work, especially as it is itself an analysis ; 
we shall, therefore, content ourselves with 
quoting a few examples of the author's me- 
thod in forming the derivation of words, that 
the reader may judge of the probability of 
their correctness, The following are selected 
for this purpose:—‘ Abode, a dwelling, a re- 
sidence, a house: Goth, and Swed. bod ; 
Dan. bad; Welsh, bod; Low Lat. boda ; 
Arab. bad; Pers. bood; Heb. beth; Hindost. 
abad, whence Allahabad, Hyderabad, Aurung- 
abad, the residences of Alla, of Hyder, and 
Aurung; as well as the scriptural names of 
places derived from beth, such as Bethel, Be- 
thesda, Bethlehem,’ It is easy to perceive 
the aflinity of these words, and that they are 
all derived from one common root, variously 
modified on being transferred into different 
languages. ‘ Banner, a standard, flag, stream- 
er, a military ensign: Arab. band; Goth. 
banding ; Sax. bandir; Swed. and Dan. ban- 
ner; Teut. ban, baner; Belg. banier; Teal. 
bandiera; Fr. bannier; Span. bandera; and 
Welsh, Lancr.’ The similarity of these words 
is so obvious, that it will be readily acknow- 
ledged they have all sprung from the same 
primitive. ‘ Chicken, a pullet in its earl 
state: Sax. ciccea; Teut. knicken; Icland, 
kicka, to quicken, to hatch; Ital. chiceia ; 
Scot. chuck.’ ‘ Dove, a turtle, a pigeon: 
Goth. dufu; Dan. due; Sar. duve; Swed. 
duf-wa; Belg. duive ; Avmoric, duba; Hindos. 
duba, to rash, to purify—cognate with our 
word, to dip.’ 

It would be easy to quote many other ex- 
amples, in which the affinities between seve- 

al terms of different languages are equally 
striking; but these may suffice to show, that 
the derivative words of the English tongue 
have sprung from some original one, which 
fhas been greatly modified in its process of 
transmutation into various dialects. The 
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words have rendered etymology a difficult 
science ; 
nion of the author, that ‘it is impossible to 
conceive, without painful experience, what 
obstacles must be encountered during the in- 
vestigation, not only of corrupt expre sions, 
but of numerous omissions, mutations, and 
transpositions of letters, by which nations, as 
they became more refined, endeavoured to 
please the ear by euphony.’ 

Such are the reasons why this branch of 
language has been so little cultivated by the 
learned; ; and its utility has even been ques- 
tioned, on the ground that, if the common 
acceptation of words be sufficiently known, 
wis of no importance to ascertain their ori- 
gin. So little encourayement being thus af- 
forded to prosecute the study of etymology, 


and we re: udily concur in the _ 


those writers who have devoted their atten- 


tion to it deserve well at least of the critical 
world, since it is a departinent of literature 
particul uly calculated to unfold the radical | 
meaning of the terms which we daily em- 
pley both in speech and writing. We there- 
fore recommend this etymological work to 
the attention of those who are desirous of ut- 
taining a correct knowledge of the appropri- 
ate application of the English languaye. 
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ADVENTURES OF A TRENCH SERGEANT. 
(Concluded from p. 451 ) 


Towarps the end of September, 1814, 

Guillemard heard that peace had be en con- 
cluded between France and Russta. Colo- 
nel Laplane, who had received remittances 
from home with hke intelligence, with part of 
his money relreved the pecumiary distresses 
of his fellow-prisoners, and selected the ser- 
veant to return with him. ‘ Guillemard,’ 
said the colonel, ‘ let us prepare whatever is 
necessary for our journey: it is of great im- 
portance that our departure be not known. 
As soon as the peace was concluded, my fa 


mily hastened to send me a passport, signed | 


by the Russian ambassador, for two persons, 
as they naturally concluded 1 would not at- 
tempt such a long journey alone. It is to 
be feared, that if we remain a day longer, 
the news ‘of the peace will be contirmed, and 
we shall be detained to command some de- 
tachments of prisoners returning to France, 
which would be a delay too p: ainful to both 
of us; we have sufficient regret in 
obliged to. leave our companions behind us.’ 
The next day, although the snow had only 
been settled four or five days on the ground, 
they set out on a sledge. 
peared dejected, which seemed strange to our 


' seen it Possess. 
| Russia 





being | 
ihad traversed Poland, 


| 


The colonel ap- | 


author, who had heard of none of the great. 


political events which had occurred during 
his stay in Russia, and he said,—‘ Colonel, 


I am sorry to see you depressed at the mo-_ 


ment you are about to resume your career, 
and to return to the standard of the empe- 
ror.” *Guillemard,’ said Colonel Laplane, 
‘there is no emperor now.’ ‘Is he dead?’ 
said I sorrowfully. ‘No; but he has 
ted France.’ ‘ W hy so?’ ‘ Because he was 
beat by the Russians and English. 
he—it cannot be” * Robert, he did not fall! 
without a struggle.’ ‘Hence, we are now 
again beceme a republic ” Quite the con- 


trary, the king has returned.’ ¢ The king!— 
whom do you say! Did he not die during 
the Revolution” ‘To be sure he did; but 
his brother is returned, and now governs 
France; after an exile ‘of twenty years, he 
lias ascended the throne held by his ances- 
tors for many generations.’ 


‘As we changed horses at every village we | 


met with, we soon crossed the Ural moun- 
tains, and the vast plains that extend between 
Ekaterinburg, Kazan, and Nig Novogorod, 
for we did uot go by Kasimof, as we did on 
coming into the country. On the 28th of Oc- 
tober we arrived at Moscow. On our route 
from Wladimir we had learned numerous 
particulars about the burning of that city in 
1812. A great number of houses were build- 
ing; but we thought that this ¢: ypital would 
never again display the splendour we had 
We passed rapidly through 
Proper, where two years betore 
————- ! The fields seemed to have been 
cultivated, and the villages were rebuilt, 
scarcely recognised under the snow the Spot | 
where the battle of Boredino, so iuiportant | 
to us, had been fouglit. We passed over the 
bloody fields of Smolensko without perceiving 
them; but as we harassed with our questions 
all the post-masters and peasants whom we 
met, we learned, on approaching the Bere- 
sina, that the greatest disaster of the French 
army had taken place at the very spot where 
we were. Nothing could then overcome the 
sadness that oppressed us; we thought we 
were stilk in 1812 with our unfortunate bro- 
thers in arms, struggling with the elements, 
and falling under the attacks of the enemy. 
Amidst the snow that surrounded us, we 
could easily judge of the 
rible day. IL felt an extraordinary oppression 
of heart. We alighted for a moment to ho- 
nour the memory of our companions. 
a bush which had caught my cloak, [I per- 
ceived a leather sword-belt hanging, almost 
worn away, but still retaining a plate of cop- 
per with an eagle on it. This sight power- 
fully affected me, but seemed to have still 
more influence over the colonel’s mind. 
gaiety did not return, even after we had left 
the banks of the Beresina far behind us. His 
disposition, usually extremely open and frank, 
seemed to change more and more as we ap- 
proached nearer Irance. 
thing pointed it out to our impatience. We 
where we left our 
sledges, Prussia, and a part of the German 
states, without finding either the 
language of a Frenchman in a single village. 
It seemed that a ce noany had elapsed since 


the beginning of 1612, when all E urope was | 


French, and the end of 1814. We traveiled 
nine hundred leagues without meeting with 
a single French uniform.’ 

Frenchmen generally betray their feelings 


-more than the English, and are consequently 


quit- | 


‘ Beat— | 


more frequently seen overwhelmed with grief: 
the sentimental sorrow so frequently express- 
ed in this narrative is no doubt the sorrow 
veritable; but it is remarkable that a bush 
should be sympathetic enough to pull our 
traveller's cloak, 
sorrows over a sword-belt and its appendages 
At length they reached the Rhine. When 


We | 


disasters of that ter- | 


Upon } 


Lis | 


It is true that no- | 


dress or the | 


that he might unbosom his | 


——a 


they perceived France from the right bank 
tof the river, they involuntarily shed tears. 
'Guillemard says :—* It is impossible to ex. 
press In w ords the fe clings that rushed upon 
my soul, when, after such a long captivity, 
| I set foot-on my native soil. I was struck at 
once with a multitude of things. Above all, 
the language, which I so long fruitlessty in. 
pected to hear, went to the heart with a most 
'singular impression. It seemed that afier a 
painful period of deafness, | had all at once 
recovered my hearing.’ 
Arrived at Strasburah, after two months’ 
quick travelling, our author falls into con 
versation with an innkeeper and another per- 
son, in which he learns the existing order of 
ithings. The day after his arrival, he went to 
the commandant, and being told that his re- 
giment had ch: inged its number, and was 
ithenat V ale nee, In Dauphiny, he requested 
an officer’s route to join it, but could obtain 
no other than that of a sergeant,—not, how- 
ever, without hope that, upon proper repre- 
sentation, his appointment at Borodino 
| would be confirmed ~The colonel and Guil- 
'lemard separated next day, the former setting 
off for P aris, and our author for th e south : 
as he advanced towards Lyons, he found the 
‘inhabitants restless and enthusiastic, witha 
violent hatred against their foreizn conque- 
rors. He reached it in December, 1814, 
where he joined his regiment, but being re 
fused the rank of an officer, he resumes, not 
Without disgust, his services as in former 
times. Tired with Valence, and ate up with 
idleness, the corps were suddenly awakened 
' from their dreams by the news of the landing 
of Napoleon. The regiment was removed to 
|Nismes, the Duke of Anygouleine arrives, 
| and our author describes the military move- 
| ments till the dispersion of the royalist army. 
Ife joins the corps of Marshal Suchet at 
| Lyons, remains there till they learn the 
‘events of the battle of Waterloo, and ts sent 
| with the main body of the army belind the 
| Loire. In narrating the events of the month 
of July, Guillemard says,—‘ On the 14th, 
_ our detachment received notice that a barge 
| was to descend the Rhone next day, and we 
| 
| 





were all sent on board, under the coinmand 
‘of a leutenant, exceedingly elad that we 
were not forced to witness the entrance of 
, the Austrians into Lyons, No orders nor 
| news had been received from government on 
‘the morning of the 15th, yet the king had 
entered Paris on the 8th.’ 
The country had the appearance of being 
In a state of civil war as they descended the 
Rhone—the tri-coloured flag floating at one 
place, the white atancther. At Avignon the 
| soldiers abandoned for ever those colours 
‘they had so nobly and unfortunately woru 
for three months before.’ Arrived at Nismes, 
on the 17th July, every thing indicate: 1 that 
the city had be joint the prey of an ungovern- 
able mob; the detachinent with our sergeant, 
and the companies in the place, amounting 
to 250, were obliged to shut themselves up 
mn the barracks, under the command of Ge- 
Maulmont, and dé fend themselves 
rainst the people, to whom they at length 
rously attacked 
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| a itulated, but were treacher 
i when they ma:ched out. and were dispersed 
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pores ro, with great good fortune, saved his 
fe through the kindness of a woman who 
“aeded bim shelter 1a a garvet. He de- 
Th: «ly adiul SscCTeS of lawless eru ily —the 


ination of the 


pnormities; ana, expecting his hiding place 
“ ! } > . oh. : 
ould be set on fire, he obtained plain clothes 


'fclon, who had protected hiia, assuned a 
lave cockade, and was utlowed to pass the 
verion unmolested. Guillemard continues: 

| mmmediat ty took the road to Arles, 
tirouvh the sandy district of BDehecarde. At 
jay-break, TL owas near Pourques; f went 
eorefully round that village, and to avoid the 
enarcas on the bridge, was prep) tiling to swim 
overa little arm of the Rhone, a Guarter of a 
At the moment [ was 

out to center tie water, four men armed 
with muskets rushed out from behind a small 
hut, aud, presenting their guns, cried out, 
*wour paps rs.” As their hats Were adorned 
with white cockades, at least six inches i di- 
aneter, L supposed they were gattant royal- 


} . 
b-aovue towel down. 


the Rhone: and as f had ne desire of enter- 
ig into discussion with them, after the po- 
ite manner they had began, nor of running 
the risk of bey taken fora [Protestant and 
being treated as ove, Inasmuch as [had no 
passport to show, | did not wish to wait tll 
they came a step closer, and jumped into the 
water, They had levelled their muskets at 
nie at first, but now, lke inexperienced fel- 
lows as they were, they raised them up and 
rin towards the bank.— 1 followed the cur- 
rent, and whilst they were getting to the 
bank, and wasting their time in fruitless me- 
faces, 1 got into the middle of the stream, 
and dived so as to avoid their shots. They 
fired at the moment | rose above water, and 
their bails whizzed round me and struck the 
water, One of them had loaded with small 
shot, and some of the grainsentered mny arm ; 
f had wo need of this stimulus to urge me 
forward, and before they had loaded again, I 
was nearly beyond their reach. Two of them, 
however, still discharged their guns, but it 
was of no avail.’ 

Hie reached a wood, dried his clothes, re- 
feshed himself, pursued his journey, arrived 
at La Seyne in the road of Toulon, and went 
directly to Nixfour, his native place. Vind- 
ing his family in some difficulties, he deter- 
termined upon again joining his regiment, 
a dset off for Toulon; he resumed his uni- 
form, and had not been there two days before 
he fell in with some of his old acquaintances, 
and in the harbour he met M. Don,..., an 


1 
omMeer ° 


ists, Who had been seut to guard the banks of | 


‘About eight o'clock one evening,’ he says, 
(l believe it was the 21st of August.) [ was 
walking by myself in the Champ de Bataille, 
fa square at-Toulon,) and reflecting on a 
Variety of subjects, (and in truth [ had quite 
enough to reflect on,) when this officer came 
Wp to me, and said—* Guillemard, you are 
known to be a man that ean be depended 
on, will you assist in an undertaking that 
requires courage and ecnerosity /— Follow 
Me, —.** 
{i}] 
Ws 


wWoyou any where: |] have scen you at 
tam and other places - butin the situa 


"On ln Which things are placed, 1 wall net do sent clCuMmstances ; 
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it till you give me.a formal order, well as- ' officer of rank, who has fought more cam- 
sured that.whatever the consequence be, you | paigns than you and me put together ; he is 
will never deny the transaction.”  ‘* Very | pursued, and we wish to put him on board 





Yrotestants, with other | 
| Italy, and left Toulon. 


Captain,’ said [, 1 am ready to | 


well,”’ said he, ** | order you—follow me.” | of a vessel that is waiting for him, and the 
‘We then walked towards the gate of ; moment our object is accomplished, we shall 
We climbed over} return to the shore. We have thought we 
the hill of La Malque, and reached a spot | might rely safely on your discretion and good 
| where we fourd a boat moored on the shore; | wili, when our object was to save the life uf 
|M. Don...... entered it, examined it for a brave man.” “ You are not mistaken, 
-a moment, came out, walked up and down | captain,” said T. “ Well,” said he, * we 
the shore, and looked every now and then in’ meet this evening at eight o'clock at the 
the direction by which we had come down. | Trois Oranges, behind the Champ de Mars. 
'In about half an hour, when it had become} I am going to hasten forward, that I ma 
“quite dark, we heard the steps of some per- | enter Toulon alone.” We separated; T 
' sons coming towards us. My officer listened | made a long circuit, and going round the 
for a moment, got upon a rock, and said, | lines, walked towards the gate of France.’ 
“Ts it you, Ang—?” * Yes,” replied an| ‘I returned to Toulon. I do not know 
ofticer | had not yet seen, and who arrived | how it was, but the day seemed tedious to 
/quite out of breath. ‘ Te is coming this| me. I was at the Trois Oranges at eight 
moment :” he continued, ‘* is that your non- | o'clock. M. Don .... came immediately 
comtnissioned officer?”  ‘“ Yes,” said M. | after me, and seemed depressed. After 
~Don....ee, ‘and you may depend upon | drinking a bottle of beer together, we walked 
chim. Let us get every thing ready.” Ile | towards the spot where we had left the boat, 
made me a signal to come into the boat, and | which we found in the same state as before. 
came in after me, while M. Ang— walked | We waited several hours. The night was 
up and down on the shore, and seemed to | very dark, and we walked quietly up and 
"examine every thing round him. We hoisted | down the shore, listening to.every noise we 
the sail, prepared the oars, and put into a | heard; at length, about half-past eleven, 
box some provisions they had no doubt | we heard some footsteps, and saw four per- 
brought here beforehand. sons coming forward with great precaution. 
‘Afier waiting some time, during which | M. Don .... made a signal, which they 
we remained in the deepest silence, M., | answered, and immediately came forward. 
Ang— said, ‘‘ Are you ready ?—here he | “‘ Is every thing ready?” said M. Ang...., 
comes.” We got upon one of the seats of | whom I then recognised, “ Yes,” we re- 
the boat, and looked in the direction pointed | plied, ‘* Come, prince, let us embark,” said 
out by M. Ang—, and heard the steps of | he to a person who was wrapped up in a 
several men. MM. Ang— moved quickly out | large cloak. ‘* But who are these men ?” 
of the way, and knelt down as if to conceal |said he, in a tone of alarm, and pointing to 
himself; we did the same, and soon saw /us. “ Friends.”—‘ But—Do you know the 
a body of men going along the shore, and | coast well?” “It’s of no consequence. We 
marching towards the big tower. They were | run the same danger as you do.” “ Very 
doubtiess fishermen, who passed by us with-| well, let us go.” He then turned towards a 
out noticing us. M. Ang— returned, and | little thin man who held his arm, and said to 
we walked up and down the shore, and| him: ‘* Adieu, generous Mar .... whether 
waited in silence till daybreak. fortune be favourable to me or otherwise, I 
‘ By the frequent and rapid movements of | shall never forget your conduct,” and he em- 
both ofticers, it was very evident that they | braced him. ** Prince,” replied the latter 
were burning with impatience. For myself, | with emotion, “ I have only done my duty; 
[ had for some time witnessed so many |I wish it were in my power to do as much 
strange and unaccountable events, and had | for every member of your family,—for all in 
felt so many powerful emotions, that nothing | misfortune.” As he said these words on re- 
could henceforth astonish me, and I remained | tiring, the person to whom they were ad- 
almost indifferent about every event that took | dressed, put one foot on the gunwale of the 
| place round me. I imagined that the service boat. He was a man of high stature, and 
required was to save some naval officer of | Majestic aspect. He seemed to hesitate for 
| rank, who was proscribed by the government | 4 moment, but M. Ang ...- took hold of 
| of the moment, from the captivity that await- | his arm, and said: “ Come on, everything 
ed him, and to put him on board a merchant | is settled ; let us depart, and he entered 
eaeiial. the boat along with him. We pushed off 
‘When we heard the cannon that an-| from the shore without a moment's delay, 
nounced the opening of the gates of Toulon, | and sailed with great caution to avoid being 
one of the officers said to the other, ‘‘ Some- | hailed by the boats cruising off the harbour, 
thing extraordinary must have taken place. | and at dawn of day found ourselves beyond 
Let us haul down the yard; go into the ;Cape Cepet. Our passenger was seated in 
country, and see what can be the cause of the stern, took no share in the management 
this delay, and I shall return to Toulon with | of the boat, and had not yet uttered a single 
the sergeant; you know where to find me, | word. So much mystery made me very de- 
| and if there are no new orders, we meet this | sirous of learnmyg who he was, and [ saw the 
evening at the usual hour.” approach of daylight with pleasure ; but his 
‘AS we were on our way to Toulon, my | cloak was crossed over his sboulder, and 
companion said to me: “ Guillemard, [| completely concealed Ins face, leaving yo- 
must give you some explariation of the pre- | thing to be seen but the tassels and a part 
| our object is to save an of his velvet cap. 
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4: ‘We moved about till sun-rise. He then 
? : 

34 rose up all at once, and cast his cloak back 
rt to look at the horizon around us. The oar] 


had fell from my hands, | rose almost invo- 
luntarily, and put my hand to my forehead, 
to give him the usual military salute. It 
was the King of Naples. Without noticing 
my astonishment, he said with an air of satis- 
faction: “ We are now out of reach. But 
you surely do not mean to vo with this boat 
to Corsica!” ‘No, sire,” replied one of the 
officers ; “ we are going to beat about, with- 
out going far from the entrance of the roads. 
In a few hours, the schooncr that conveys 
the mail from Toulon to Corsica will come 
out; our intention isto put your majesty on 
board; and the captain will be forced to sail 
to any port you point out to him: this has 
seemed to us the safest plan; but whatever 
plan you may adopt, we are ready to obey 
your orders; and to sacrifice our lives, if ne- 
cessary, in your defence ; but the captain 
shall obey you.” “TI shall not ask him to 
do anything,” replied the king, “ but to con- 
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; tinue his voyage ; I shall find plenty of op- 
portunities in Corsica to go to Trieste, or 
elsewhere.’ 


The party, however, were disappointed ; 
no vessel appeared, night came on, and they 


et underwent much fatigue with considerable 
11 A, danger. A brig was at length discovered, 
y and a considerable sum offered the captain 

{ : to take them to Corsica, but a boat with five 
5 armed men, it is supposed, made him think 
a they were pirates, he turned his helm, sailed 
sa] right down upon them, and would have run 
iS them down, but for their skilful management, 
is} and they were compelled to wait for more 
ha fortunate circumstances. ‘ Whilst they re- 
5 i, mained in this painful situation, the king 
of paid no attention to any thing but their hard- 
n? ships; he felt deeply the misery and danger 
“4 st into which we had been involved through our 
a) zeal for his service, and he endeavoured to 
ce alleviate our melancholy situation by con- 
Ley versing on those subjects that were personal- 
Na ly interesting to us all. He several times told 
We us, In the most explicit manner, how desirous 
Pear he was that circumstances would put it in his 
i power to show his gratitude in an adequate 


manner. Ile asked my companions if in 
case fortune or favourable circumstances re- 
stored him to power, he could cherish the 
hope that they would enter into his service. 
They returned the king thanks for his kind- 
ness but firmly expressed their intention of 
never serving under any other flag than that of 
France.’ The king listened to Guillemard’s 
history and made him a similar offer, who 
confesses that he was not patriotic cnough to 
make the same reply, but says :— 

‘I had been the victim of too much neglect 
and injustice, and my prospects were too un 
certain not to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity that now camejin my way to leave at 
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; last that subaltern rank in which L had ve- 
? getated so long. I joyfully accepted the of- 
aT fer. The king then said to me: “ As a re- 
ait ' ward for your past services to France, which 
Sah shall ever be dear to me, and for the ge- 
a, nerous proof of zeal you are showing me at 
off this mqment, Ensign Guillemard, T appoint 
a #i ° 1 

E you a captain. Whether I remain in privat: 
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Se mm ye 
life, or be called again to power, from this 
moment your appoimtment will run, and you 
may wear the epaulet of the rank you have 
obtained.’ After being three days at sea the 
post-office packet took them on board, and 
landed them at Bastia, in Corsica. 

Murat now made preparations to attempt 
the recovery of his dominions, and subse- 
quently, with a small party, landed at Pizzo, 
where be was seized, tried, and shot. The 
particulars of his death are too well known 
to require repetition, Guillemard, who had 
heen cutrusted by him with despatches for 
his queen, or to destroy them in case of mis- 
hap, returned to Corsica, having first executed 
his orders, and remained concealed there for 
mere than a year. Ile then went to the 
commandant, surrendered himself, was tried 
by a court-martial, but acquitted, and was 
sent to his regiment at Toulon, where he re- 
mained several years in garrison. In the 
beginning of 1822, the troops were again set 
in motion, our author was marched into 
Spain, was wounded, and taken prisoner. 
Ile made his escape to Gerona, but, in con- 
sequeuce of his wounds, was sent back to 
France, where he soon after obtained his dis- 
charge, and returned to Sixfour. After tak- 
ing a cursory view of his adventures, Guille- 
mard thus concludes;— 

‘The trade of a soldier is the only one I 
ever knew; and now I can carry it on no 
longer. 1 learned to judge mankind; and 
this knowledge is totally useless to me. I had 
latterly even paid attention to polities, and | 
am now confined to an obseure village. In 
a word, during the whole of the last twenty 
years, 1 have been an alien to the affections 
of my own family, and a stranger to the feci- 
ings of the farmer, the citizen, in fact, of every 
one of the industrious classes; and, wherever 
I go, [am out of place. Yet 1 cannot make 
up my mind to be totally useless—my re- 
collections may not be wholly uninteresting 
at this moment, when every one is looking 
back with avidity to that brilliant period 


which will long claim the attention of the | 


present generation. The profound impres- 
sion it left on my mind forms the leading ob- 


ject of my thoughts; L feel a strong neces- 


sity of communicating them to others ; and 
it js this impulse which has led me_ to 
compose the unimportant, but authentic, me- 
moirs, L now submit to the candour of the 
public.’ 

In § candour’ we have some doubts of their 
authenticity, as we have hinted in our pro- 
gress, and many other points might be urged, 
—hbesides there is no account given of the 
means by which these Adventures of a French 
Sergeant have reached this country, cither in 
the prefatory matter or by the editor; but 
we may presume that they have been origin- 
ally published in Franee, and translated for 
our benefit; and although we are or opinion 
that the work partakes more of the cha- 
racter of an historical romance than of an au- 
thentie history, sull it is in itself an amusing 
and interesting volume, and as such we re- 
commend to our readers. 
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FOREIGN LITERATURE, 

Russian Literature.— Until of very late 
years the literature of Russia was known ty 
the rest of Europe only by name, but ocea- 
sional translations into other languages now 
enable us to form some idea of the style of 
composition and literary talent of the Rus. 
siens. Krilov’s Fables, Karamsin’s Listory. 
and several other works have been translated 
into French, German, &c. To these may be 
added a poem by Pushkin, of which a version 
has just appeared from the pen of M, Chopir 
under the titie of La Fontaine des Pleurs 
Pushkin, although a very young man, is one 
of the most popular of the living Russian 
pocts, and has already acquired no small 
celebrity. Another votary of the muses has 
lately made his debut in Russia with consi- 
derable success. Like Homer, Milton, De- 
lille, &c. M. Kozlof is blind, but he also pos- 
sesses, in no mean degree, the gift of song, 
and an eloquent pathos and touching tender- 
ness stamp his productions. He is a warm 
admirer of Byron, of whom he exhibits many 
of the faults, and no small portion of his 
beauties. His latest poem, Tchernetz, the 
Monk, consists of the confession of a youth 
who is the victim of an unfortunate passion, 
and who sacrifices to his resentment a perfi- 
dious rival, the destroyer of his happiness. 

Danish Literature. — Extract of a Private 
Letter :—* The predilection of our country- 
men for your Shakspeare is well known. 
Our greatest poet, Mr. Oehlenschlaeger, has 
from his youth shown himself as the warmest 
admirer of this vast genius; he bas, as pro- 
fessor of the university, repeatedly read lec- 
tures upon Shakspeare, and in all his works 
it appears how intimately familiar he is with 
him. Notwithstanding all this, Mr. Och- 
lenschlaeger lately has been attacked for as 
seruions that Shakspeare ‘ did not know so 
much Latin as to be able to read the trage- 
dies of Seneea, and to form his taste after 
them.” Mr. Torkel Baden, a learned phi- 
lologist, is known as a decided admirer ot 
Seneca, of whom he has given a valuable 
edition. Mr. Baden asserts that Shakspeare 
was a learned man, and knew ancient litera- 
ture horoughly, and that Seneca was his fa- 
vourite author, whom he, as with one touch 
of a pencil, paints in Hamlet, act 1. scene 
2, by these words, ** Seneca cannot be teo 
heavy,” &e. Mr. Baden has, in the above- 
mentioned edition of Seneca, often referred 
to Shakspeare, and lately, on occasicn of 
Mr. Ochlenschlaeger’s assertion, he has writ 
ten an article in a magazine published here 
by Mr. Oest, containing some new examples 
of Shakspeare’s imitation of Seneca. [tts 
with the hope that it might be of interest fox 
some English scholars that I beg leave to 
insert some of his citations, though they may 
not agree with the idea of your critics. All 
his commentators talk of ** his ignorance 0! 
the ancients ;” and Rowe says, that * it 1s 
Without controversy that in his works we 
searce find any traces of any thing that looks 
like an imitation of the ancients.” Mr. Bi - 
den, however, compares Antony and ( me 
patra, act ti. scene 5, with Senec. Hippo" 
i. 1370. Cleoratra’s, ‘ IT am conquert’ 
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of myself,” (act iv. scene 12,) from Torr, fur. 
116; and Antony’s, ** Thou teachest me, O 
ealiant Eros, what | should,” from Hippolyt. 
(200 (1194.) Cleopatra's, (act iv. scene 13,) 
“That none but Antony should conquer An- 
vony,” from Here. fur. 85. Here. Oet. 1480. 
Act v. scene 1, “* The death of Antony is not 
a single doom,’ Ke. Here. Oct. 758. 1840, 
xe, Act v. scene 2. The motives to Cleo- 
atra's self-murdert from Troad. 156. or 
ilere. Oct. 107. 

‘Tn Hamlet, act i. scene 4, the ghost ap- 
pears to Hamlet in the same fizure as [lector 


appears in Troad. 683—% Aria concussit | 


manu: and Steevens has lost his labour in 
oeking fer the reason why the ghost 1s armed. 





‘In Othello, act v. scene 2, Desdemona’s | 


“() falsely, falsely murdered,” Mr. Baden 
imelines rather to believe an imitation of Se- 
neea, Hippolyt. 1197 (118 ») than to adopt 
Steevens’s opinion of a lacuna in the text. 
jear, act ii. scene 4, * T will do such things, 


what they are, yet I know not,” &c. is com- | 


yared with Thyest, 269, “haud quid soit, 
sois,”’ Ke. Edgar’s (act iii. scene 6, with 
road. 1009. Activ. scene 5, nighted Jife) 
with Phoeniff, 144. 

‘Coriolan. act v. scene 3, with Seneca 
Phoenitf, 500. Macbeth, act ii. scene 2, 
“Sleep, the day of each day’s life,” &ce., 
Hlerc. fur. 1065, which refutes Warburton’s 
alteration of death to birth. Maebeth, * Will 
all great Neptune’s ocean wash this blood 
clean from my hand?’ &c., Here. fur. 1523. 
The song of the three witches, activ. scene 1, 
1s derived from Medea’s  Compresor vuigus 
<fentum,” &e. 

‘Mr. Baden is occupied with a new and 
augmented edition of his Seneca. 

‘My learned friend, Mr. Repp, lately 
published a Danish translation of Dr. Nic- 
meyer’s Voyage to England, with additional 
notes. A reviewer judges this translation to 
he so elegant, that it might pass for an ori- 
cinal, and the notes to show sueh intimate 
acquaintance with England, that it only 
wanted inclination on Mr. Repp’s side to 
enrich us with a very valuable work upon 
England, drawn from his own observations 
upon that empire.’ 








a ORIGINAL. 
Lo the Edilor of the Literary Chronicle. 
MY FIRST FIT OF THE GOUT, 


‘tR,— May I beg leave to inquire whether ; 


you ever had a fit of the gout? If your an- 
swer should be in the negative, you are, or 
at least you ought to be, a happy man. I 
am just now suffering from my first fit; and 
that suffering is not confined entirely to the 
twinges and acute pains attendant thereon ; 
neither is it the confinement I experience, 
uor the doctoring necessarily required, that 
vexes me most, though all these are bad 
enough; no, sir, it is the want of pity, and 
the mock pity, and the half laughs, and broad 
_~ of my acquaintance, that plague me 
host, 

I should very much like to know—if you 
can tell me—what there is in the gout to be 
grinned at? Certainly it is at least ore of the 
Most painful disorders incident to poor hu- 
Man nature, and has been so classed by one 


' 


' 
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of our poets in a pretty little catalogue of 
ills: when, moreover, it reaches the stomach, 
we all know it is a tolerably fatal disease. 
But for all this, in my whole circle of friends 
and acquaintance—and it is not a small one 
—there is not a man but has had his fling 
at me ; or at all events there is not one who, 
while he attempted to draw up a serious face 
on one side, in compliment to a sharp twinge, 
had not a sort of smile on the other. 

‘ }Iow are you, Crockery?’ inquired one 
of my earliest visitors; ‘ I am afraid I have 
got the gout,’ replied T, with a rueful visage 


A EE TT 


lously studied the remains of antiquity, con- 
tributed much towards that correct taste 
which he displayed in his works, combined 
with simplicity and propriety. The palaces 
of Neuilly, Malmaison, and Bourbon Elysée, 
are indebted to him for many beautiful em- 
bellishments. He was invited to Holland, 
where he was commissioned to repair the 
stadthouse of Amsterdam, the palace of the 
Ifague, and other edifices, - Thiebault 
has left an important work on Perspective, 
which he was preparing for publication at 
the time of his decease. 








worthy of the knight of the woful counte- 
nanee. * What! at last,’ said he; ‘well, I 
give you joy. 
he could have given me ease. Another 
came, and he gave me joy; another, and 
another followed, and joy was either given 
or wished me by all ofthem. I grew quite 
sick of this, and was half inclined to do as 
Pope did, and desire my servant to— 
‘Say [ am sick, I am dead?’ 

Others assured me it was a certain sien I 
was getting rich ;—it was the rich gout past 
all doubt ;—some talked of my living too 
hish ; I certainly must plead guilty to sleep- 
Ing in a two pair front room, but [ am as tn- 
nocent of calipash and calipee, Burgundy 
and hoek, and those sort of things, as most 
of my friends. 

liven the ladies, gentle creatures, do not 
seem to have their usual flow of the milk of 
human kindness for this same gout. One 
| would positively consider it a most enviable 
disorder; and it did seem to me as if some 


of it; if they should be accommodated, my 
word for it they will not be so ready to laugh 
at the next friend who has it. 

What can it be, sir, that makes men so 
merry with so much acute misery? A man 
who gets well through his gouty fit, is left so 
weak as to be no more able to stand than a 
new born babe; and having once begun 
with the tormenter, he may make up his 
mind to many a future visit from him, except 
he lives upon weak water-gruel and Epsom 
| salts—rather a low diet to be sure. And 
| here, too, perhaps, we find the only key to un- 
| lock the secret of mens’ laughing at the gout; 
it reminds them of geod living; it brings to 
their memories fair visions of departed din- 
ners, and bumper toasts with three times 
three, and all the e¢ ceteras so delightful to 





| bon vivants ; and their envy of any man ina 
fit of the gout,—if envy it be—must proceed 
from a notion of his having had more than 
his due proportion of the good things of this 
life, as they are called. 

If you, or any of your readers, can give 
me a better reason, I shall be happy to hear 
it. I am, sir, your's, &c. 

Crockery, Jun. in the gout. 








NECROLOGY. 
THIEZAULT. 
Jean Tuomas Turepavtr, a French archi- 
tect of considerable talent and reputation, 
died at Paris on the 26th of June. He was 
born at Montierender, in the depariment of 
the Upper Marne, November 20th, 1757. 
A long residence at Rome, where he sedu- 





I thought I had much rather | 


of my smiling friends really longed for a touch ’ 


A morning paper gives the following brief 
biographical sketch of Mrs. Wybrow, the 
/once favourite Columbine :—She was Miss 
| Blanchard, and was taken from the Sadler's 
| Wells stage very young by a Captain Morris; 
after which she entered into the matrimonial 
| state with Mrr Wybrow. At his death, she 

lived in Queen Street, May Fair, with Lord 

Craven. She afterwards married a Mr. Dob- 

son, an attorney; and at his death took the 
| Ilymeneal vows with another. He also died, 
/and she then married a Mr. White, whose 
name she died with. She once kept a re- 
spectable lodging-house in Villiers’ Street, 
Strand, but of late years resided on Finehley 
Common. She came to London for medical 
advice, and died at the age of fifty-two. Her 
remains were interred in the yard of St. Paul's, 
Covent Garden. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 
TO ee 88, 

Lapy! I’ve seen thee, blessed be the spot, 
The hour that gave again unto my view 
That form, though mine no more, forgotten not; 
That pensive brow, those eyes of sweetest blue, 
Those lips, to which, like a young bird, I flew, 
And fed on love. Lady! that view bas given 
Me thoughts ‘tis pain and rapture to renew, 
Glimpses of hell, and visions of past heaven. 


Lady! I've seen thee, have been near thee, felt 

Thy warm breath fan my cheek as once it fann’d, 

Upon thy beauty I again have dwelt, 

Again each wellknown feature fondly scann’d. 

Lady ! I’ve seen thee, and have been unmann’d, 

1 deem’d the wound our parting gave had 

| closed, 

The buried feelings of my love were dead, 

But Oh! | find that they have but reposed : 

Now, like vast clouds by thunder rent, they 

| spread 

Throughout my frame painful, yet unopposed. 

O, lady of my love! the time has been 

When I could not have look’d as I do now, 

On him whose arm clasp’d thine, with mind 
serene, 

And unimpassion’d eye, and quiet brow. 

But then pale sorrow had not stepp’d between 

My heart and its beloved; then my soul 

Was as the ocean flood, or fiery flame, 

That once awaken’d, nothing could control, 

That day is over—woe hath made it tame. 


O, lady of my love! that day has past, 

We cannot meet as we have met before ; 
Thou must not, dearest, love me as thou hast, 
We stand apart, a cloud is o’er me cast, 

Our love is blighted, yet "twill not decay, 
The life that warms my heart must pass away, 
My soul must perish ere that love be o’er. 


O, lady of my love! my earliest love, 
| My last beloved, [ beheld thine eyes, 
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TILE LITERARY Cill 








Look love again to mine, in vain you strove 

To quell it, lady! I have heard thee sigh, 

And felt my soul responsively reply. 

Thine was the sigh of zepliyr, sofily woke 

Mine, of the roused up storm, that could have 
swept 

Thy lover from the earth, but feelings came 

Of gentler nature. I my vow have kept, 

I have no right ‘twixt him and thee to move, 

And thou, in being lov'd, art not to blame, 

For who can look upon thee, and not love? 


That look recall’d a thousand buried things, 
O’er which long years had thrown their dreary 
pall ; 

Tie shaded grove, where yet the wild-bird sings, 
The field, the flood, the wood, the waterfall, 
Thy tranquil home, to which my soul yet clings, 
My fiiend, thy mother, father, sister, all 

Who cireled me, and sought to make me bless‘d, 
But | was one by many woes oppress’d, 

And their remembrance turns my blood to gall 


QO, lady of my love! my youth is o’er, 

The brightest of my days have all departed, 
The feclings of that youth can come no more, 
I thro’ the world must struggle weary hearted, 
With nought but the stern mem’ry on the core 
Of my worn heart of love hy folly thwarted. 
Sad change, but | must bear it, f have borne 
Things that a thousand ruder hearts had slain; 
Nor has the lesson they bave giv’n been vain, 
Nor without good my soul been taught tomourn. 
O, lady of my love! [ve seen thee, and 

A glimpse of my lost happiness have known, 
Like mariner, to whom his lov'd-lost land, 


From which his bark bas long been driv'n, is 


shown, 

By distant lightning’s glimmering, and anon 

Buried in endless darkness; I have seen 

Thy face, thy form, but find them not ny own. 

Like that poor sailor's tome, to me thou'rt lost, 

The deep he vainly roves, by tempests toss’d, 

I on life’s wave, unfriended and alone. 

O, lady of my love! a long farewell, 

In different streams our future fortunes run ; 

My folly, not thy fault, has broke the spell 

That bound our hearts, yet, though our day be 
done, 

It was of love's bright days, the brightest one, 

And we have thougits worth keeping, there are 
none 

Have been more bless’d than we were—come 
what will, 

We have been happy—would we were so still. 

‘Tis yain! man’s happiness will never last, 

Yet.its remembrance sorrow cannot kill, 

We can in dreams recall the shadows of the 
past. o Bd 
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FINE ARTS. 
DEVONSHIRE HOUSE. 

A MORNING paper states that his Majesty 
has presented the screen before Carlton 
Hlouse to the Duke of Devonshire, who will 
substitute it for the blank wall which at pre- 
sent shuts up the front of his mansion in Pic- 
cadilly. It gives us great pleasure to find 
that this elegant picce of architecture will 
thus not only be preserved, but removed to a 
situation so favourable to its display, and 
where it will contribute so greatly to the im- 
provement of one of the most considerable 
private residences in the metropolis. It must, 
however, be allowed that the facade which 
will be thus exposed, has little architectural 
pretensions, although it exhibits a certain 
noble and graceful simplicity. We are 





ae 








an 
aware that this Ionic 
much severe criticism, and has been stigma- 
tised as a beautiful absurdity; yet we think 
it would not be very diilicult to defend it 
even on the score of propriety; but it would 
certainly be less objection ible, were the co- 
lumns, instead of being arranged as the y now 
are, placed in pairs, one behind the other 
This would give a richness and solidity to 
the colonnade, and likewise present a more 
classic elevation than coupled columns. The 
cateways, too, are capable of considerable 
improvement, for at present they are little in 
character with the rest of the design 
It is to be hoped that in these times ofarchi- 
tectural improvement some alterations may ere 
long take place in front of Burlington House, 
so as to admit a view into the cortile of that 
beautiful structure ; even if merely i re- 
placing the present gates by others of open 
iron-work. The wall in front of tis man- 
sion is anything but beautiful, altuough even 
if it were judged desirable toaliy to exclude 
the view from the street, it miaht at le; 
done by a handsome sereen, that should bea 
beautiful object in itself, and announce the 
entrance toa magn.acent building. In facet 
an erection of this kind is so peculiarly fa- 
vourable to tasteful design, that we wonder 
architects should not have availed themselves 
of such a circumstance wherever it was 
sible. Much of the heauty of the Bank arises 
from the external walls being mere screens 
without any windows. 
IMPROVEMENTS ROUND ST. PAUL'S. 
A PRIVATF. mecting of gentlemen took p 
at the Mansion Hfouse, on Monday, to con- 
sider of Mr. Elmes’s suggestions for the im- 
provement of the neighbourhood of St. Paul's, 
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when a most beautiful drawing of the plan | 


was examined. 
before our readers. The Lord Mayor was 
inclined to think that it would be advisable 


The subj ct h; iS alreac ly be OY) { 


to consolidate this plan with that for the ge- | 


neral improvement of the city; at tle same 
time, it was admitted that government expect- 
ed the city would pay the exper nse of their 
own improvements, and that that of the new 
Post Office and other works now in hand 
would be likely to prevent any new Poe wg 
taking. In the course of the discussion it 
was stated that the city of Dublin had = be- 
come one of the most beautiful cities in the 
world, by an annual grant of £2,000 or 
£30,000 a-year from Parliament ; and it was 
mentioned as a subject of regret that com- 
missioners were not appointed, in a similar 
manner, to supe rintend the 1 nprovements o if 


our metropolis. Mr. Elmes’s plan is to be 


submitted to Lord Liverpool and the Court | 


of Common Council, but, it would seem, 


with little hope ef its being carried into im- | 


mediate execution. 
BUST OF WEDFR. 

Mr. Kenrick, the sculptor, has just finished 
a model fer a bust of Weber, the composer. 
In point of likeness the work is excellent, 
which is the more remarkable, because the 
artist never saw Weber, and has been assisted 
only by the plaster-cast which was taken 
from his face after death, and the little alter- 
ation which death has made in his features is 
really surprising. 


| capes all the tortures of excited 


Pawith Ludolph, (Mr. 
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screen has imeurred | 


CENOTAPH TO THE PRINCESS Chany. ray 
A WELE-FINISHED and correct Cvoravins i 
this costly monument has been late ly mad 
by Mr. T. Fairland. The effect di ending 
upon tue original design, those who admire 
or condemn tae Cenotap h, will of course 
judge of this print in a similar manner: and 
as we have already discuss ok the subject jn 
No. 358 of our journal, we shali content ouy- 
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selves with referring our readers to that nuip- 
hor 





pape, 
Zi DRAMA, 

AND PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, 
Exournss Overna Heusr.—Another of (oen 
miystc dramas for which this theatre has be- 
come so famous, and in the procuction ef 
which it has becn so uausually successfiy| 
was produced here last Tuesd: ty might. Py " 
Death Fetch, or the Stiude? nlof Gottingen, is 
dramatised by Mr. Banim, from his own 
story of the Fetches in re Tales of the 
O'Llara bainily. Mir. B. has failed only 
any man mrist ievitale) ly do, wlio attempts to 
Impress tne amiuds of a th cath al audience in 
the same dec a well hl 
afleets that of an maagi: 
his closet. The 
compari uiively, of 
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AND WEEKLY REVIEW ii. 
————~ -- —- RL a a a . : : 
ce oa in ‘the | and, as may readily be imagined, with much 
—— : be himself present. Doctor Von | tain fell, and Mr. Bartley came out in ‘the dg ay han if performed by the most 
moran perso® as sartley,) exerts himvelf very | midst of it, and very briefly announced that, reer ipower i than i pe 
my ssen (Mr. barlley,) exert: ’ oy Pt Ye. Le ei atio skilful workman. 
ier qf _ |-.humouredly to langh Ebert out of his |‘ Thus honoured by rey kind | palprenping .. . — 
ood - Nua a . ow ora w . ated on the en- 
Made r erstitions, but he fails; and the good doc- the new opera ~~ € egy as anficie THE BEE, 
ding then has recourse to Ludolph, with whom | suing night. ag oe Saat es hant | OR, PACTS, FANCIES, AND RECOLLECTIONS. 
Imire - ynspires to cheat both parties into a whole- pate for the Fetch so long — “oN : Financial Scheme.—Cardinal Armellino, 
OUEse aaa tate of mind, by representiig to Lou- | an existence as its nig “et oa who had been made minister of the finances 
| SOME Sk ° a, eee x ‘rankenstej : cc. have experien : ; : 
anid, isa that her lover (whose fetch she has twice | Frankenstein, &c. &c. have exy by Pope Leo X., had rendered arp so 
Ct i wen,) had been indulging in a very senseless | om OE igual nage ag odious to the people by his exactions and op- 
: se , 1 was RE AND SCIENCE. | he had nearly fallen 
| Our- frolic, in order to prove her courage, and was LITERATU pressive measures, that he ad n y 
i ’ 1 aa ¢ , ' Y —— 4 -. . = . . ° 
nun. » gone for a short time to Italy. Ebert is court held by his Majesty on Thurs a victim to their fury. At this juncture, it 
now gone 2 AT a : } : how a 
then hurried oft by his zealous friends to the day, Doctor Stoddart, so well known In the was debated, in the papal consistory, 
sai Hartz mountains. But the project is defeat- literary world, was presented by Earl Ba- supply might be best raised for the dina! Co. 
ed, in consequence of Louisa’s receiving a thurst on his appointment to be president of | o¢ the government, upon which Cardina - 
’ . A - 7 <a - . : ‘ : on ike . . 
mysterious intimation of her lover's real the High Court of Appeal at Malta and judge lonne said, ‘ [ know of but one wan y 
Nose destination. They meet, and both ascer- of the Vice Admiralty Court, when his Ma- which to raise @ tax, that shall not on y 
She. taining too certainly that each has Seen | josty was graciously pleased to confer upon paid without grumbliug or ay“ is . 
IT) @f the other's fi tch, Ebert immediately e€X- him the honour of knighthood. even with the greatest alacrity. I ly ee 
sft pires, and Louisa falls broken hearted by The distressed state of the printing busi- | js. that Cardinal Armellino be flayed, an . 
yy , ry 1} . cm ’ 5 ce . ; a : ° . ‘ > ¥ Tie 
Whe his site. The performance of Miss Kelly ness in London is so great, that public ap- trifling sum exacted from every one w , 
My ds was beyond all praise, and the approval of peals have been made for the relief of the | wishes to behold his skin. By this means, 
OWN the audience was testified most enthusias- journe vmen out of employ: among the bene- am certain we shall obtain a far greater Sum 
ne tically. We have seldom witnessed a ore | olent means devised to assist them, an aqua- | than we require. hat there is 
ing superb effort than her first encounter with tre tic excursion to the Nore 13 advertized for the | A foreign journal announces, tha e 
is to filch. Alaria,—eagerly summoned courage, oth of August, the profits of which are to | at present residing in Naples, a eon Bre 
we et pana Bei ot sia ieee sai : ativ rs 
em —and, finally, appalled conviction, and over- be devoted to this generous purpose. | twenty-eight years of age, Rates t: all te 
° .* . roortea | , , oan . . . P ’ , ae) ‘ aS ¢ al 
tory whelming terror, were never so poweriully, Power of the Sun’s Rays.—Mr. Mackin- | chel, in Barbary, whose hair ae eee hed 
° <2 : , . .. . a } ) f ‘ ; . ’ a f ° 2 } _ ov . . r : 
Ly so naturally depicted. We think we have h.a respectable and intelligent gentleman, | all directions, the extraordinary eng! A te 
IS, heard Miss helly termed the first tragie ac- in Seep Kt ae ‘for the governnrent works, | fect, and is of the consistency of hog ; pw 
heard Mus: b oad ; contractor for heating rr savs. * e 
nor, tess of the day, and with our recent experi- | WO Is ce at Stonehouse Point, near Ply- A modern lecturer says, ‘So early int 
| ling within us, we hardly know how | Carrying on at Stonehouse Ve: j ess of its civil histo y did the cultivation 
Pay ence thrilling within us, we hardly know he iouith, having descended in the diving-bell, | progress of its “se h 
ty | ie. ae samen! mouth, having desc She! Sao rain a footing in Scotland, that 
Lin towlthholl our assent from the assertion, ‘ith workmen, for the purpose of laying a | of literature gain a foo Ing , et 
fa Throughout the whole of the evening Miss lye eat ce - sea wall, reports that when | it was said by one of its eminent w Tatie 
Ahh . . ge ae mndation for a sea wail, Te i ’ " 1 pose 
oy Kelly was the sustaining spirit of the piece, th nachine, which is provided with-eonvex | that there they had learned to “ip heelbar- 
tor and to her exertions its unequivocal success | Ue mac sper part of the bell, was | verses before they could make a whee 
‘pes Sfiss Paton did all she | glasses in the upper p: . .. +.’ The indifferent Latinity of our good 
uch is manly owing. Niiss Paton did all she |! -five feet under water, to his astonish- | row. em b 
; , <s “ ° A — 1 Le ‘iti twenty-fis e reet une cL Vue , . . } | Ww a-davs is somewhat prover o 
om could for her insignificant part, which was < erceived one of the workmen's | neighbours now-a-days hev found 
Uv oly rendered interesting by some musie wel] | Ment, nt on examining it he found | ial; so that we are left to we eaegege J oe of 
- ay! i a i ‘ans smoking— xan . Aeon” e Ws alma 
ave adapted to her peculiar style, and executed y * the soe of the sun had converged | the construction of ~ pathy wre “~ 
a alll AT p 1a ays aie il 7s o veh 3 
ho- on her part with admirable effect. Mr, Ar- | thenuale thn elias and burned a hole in the | such difficulty, - to drive he q 
, ,—_— vl Nie Koely POU TE \ceeat Ti . : LO] where 
gee cher was respectable as Ebert, and Mr. Keely | ean: ae that similar effects had, during | out of their heads. 
ald iota little amusing as his terror stricken ser- | CAP? also, = aa a . - re ee 
nota litle ANnUSINE as his -_ fn tay ya. | hot weather, frequently occurred on their | — SL netoniece Gea 
er vant. The music by Horne is ofa motley na- clothes, so that the workmen, now aware of WEEKLY METEC = 
2 . . " MVOKP wore 4) Le . « ee ee & tod i} 3s at 
ery ture, offen entirely worthless, and neve . Very shee sae place themselves out of the focal joes. 22/29 gi] © 
O} cood, The poetry is of an order superior to | te . =e Dayofthel’s & i's 8\ 5 ee) SS 8] a 
, 7 Tea. Aa dp peg nevee | Pott. : _ | Day ~ Sita clatiae o 
a tat whieh usually finds its way e ii Sandwich Tslands.—The superficial contents | ~ yyonth. \o.g\oH = Zz) 3 = | > 
Iss asthe following song (which Miss Paton gave of the whole of the Sandwich Islands are es- Minti on | 
' ee antl oa pap , . ; 
By) while accompanying herself on the harp,) timated at 6050 square miles, and their po- July’ 91 | 62 | 65 | 59 | 29 +4 Showers. 
PTs will sufticiently testify : sulation at 130.000. Of this number, Ha- . 22] Gi} 65 | 57 ++ 91 /Rainat night 
st. 6 Awake, my lOve, my sleeping love, vail nai 85,000, and Oahu 20,000. ate 93 | 56 58 | 52 | 30 07 Rain. 
- though morn is on the hill, M t of the islands are mountainous, andthe | |... 94} 54 68 | 64 //.. 11 | Fair. 
\ Without thy smile, where’er I rove, MEO OF The IstaaG! iol 516 | 62 |! 20; Do 
Se Rs, Saget tains sometimes rise to a great height. | ,,,. 25 | 67 | 70 | Oe || ¢¢ , 
' lis midnight still around, above, Mountains se ¢ Mi nakea and Mounaroa 26 | 63 | 68 | 56}|;.. 32} De. 
: ana) Seen eneeee Oe | aS bcas-than 45,000 ted, en |. ar ap tae | 60 ||... 33| Do: 
+7 - Tr ‘ail, are not less th J VOL ’ 7. een | 
. “Wake! wake! and let the sun be bright, on Hfawail, are | : 
3 ) y suemenditoner’ ion of perpetual conge- 
vd Aud the young flowers fair for me ; ascending into the ip , \y i atv ore a TO READERS & CORRESPONDENTS. 
Ict the summer breeze be soft and light, lation. The marks of ancie ; . Short Gentleman, and the 
d, . “ asiohs hese lofty piles. THE Confessions of a Short Ge . 
n And the song of morning sung aright, | merous upon these yP Sun, by J.J. L., in our next. 
7 And all in harmony.’ Patent Flooring Machine. —A nee ~e “The ieee - W. are inadmissible; C. E. is 
‘TY . ° * Wy . 7-2 > < S >¢ % . 
ie Phere is also much wild and solemn ex- | 5, cently been invented, and ak — . | under consideration, 
. pression, (to which Miss Paton did exquisite | for it. which at once aigeneeet the = The sixteenth and seventeenth lines in Mrs. 
. ‘ ° ° . bd > i Se . ° , 4 — ) < S , . > — 
af lustice.) in the subjoined dirge or incantation, operations for cons erting. roug “a a ’ Carey’s poem in our last, should read thus: 
s for we know not how to designate it:— into completely-finished flooring. hon 1% Spreads its red glare, around in wild amaze 
n ‘Shadowy dead! shadowy dead 3 | the board to an uniform breadth, p pone +! They mark a gliding form, &c. 
it Dwellers in a world unknown ! ‘cuts the groove in the one edge, anc works — 
it In awe-tam’d hope, and holy dread, ' the feather or tongue on the other; it also | Works just published :—Godwin's History a 
" Your viewless sway we own. | removes the superfluous thickness from a Commpanenlie, Sos. lg ne gg and +" : 
. : . e 64.—The Votive " s.—Old 
* Around, resound , | paniliatems portion of that part of the — nia. A ye are Proverbs, le. Gd.—Landor's Conversattons, 
: Your voices, though we cannot hear, _which is destined to become the under side 2 vols. 1. 7s.—The words bathe tein ae 
‘4 : , : , ok Ms inute por- | — moiresdu Prince de Montbarey, . . aa 
Shove, Uelow, | of the floor, and even nes OF 6 HENNE Draper's Scripture ‘Questions, 1s. 6d.— Notes of a 
" Ye come, ye go, . tion of the arris, that the joints may enter Journey through France end Italy, Sve. 149.—Memoirs 
: In throngs and hosts, and dare appear ith more facility in laying it down; the of the Court of Henry VIII. 2 vols. Svo. 14. 8s.—Adven- 
To eyes unfilmed by mortal fear. j WEeee : . tures of a French Sergeant, crown 8vo, 
, : ; 


There was much applause when the cur- 


whole being executed in a superior manner, 
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